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America to-day is the brightest spot on the planet. Con- 
ditions, both material and spiritual, furnish foundations for ful- 
ness of life unequaled in any other part of the world. It would 
be impossible to find in all history anything like this solid basis 
upon which to build the abundant life. The latest report of the 
United States Census Bureau gives our wealth as equal to that 
of all the other nations combined. Our material prosperity is so 
enormous that some of our best minds see in it impending danger 
to ourselves; and Sir Sidney Low, after considering our increas- 
ing wealth, says: “One cannot set a bound to its industrial advance. 
It seems destined to dominate the markets of the world and most 
of all our own.” And his fellow countryman, Dean Inge, says, 
“The future belongs to the larger countries, especially the United 
States.” And the increase in the past decade of our material 
wealth has amazed ourselves. On the other hand we have poured 
out with lavish hands this wealth to the war-stricken and calamity- 
visited peoples of the world, and to the philanthropic, educational, 
and religious enterprises at home, on a scale that has no precedent 
in the records of the race. 

It may be said that while all of this is true we have failed to 
work out a just economic system by which there may be a fair 
distribution of this wealth. There is much truth in this. But it 
is also true of all the world—with this difference, it is less true 
with America than any other nation. Dr. T. N. Carver, one of 
the world’s ablest and sanest economists, is reported to have said 
that the one constructive thing in the world to-day, economically 
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speaking, is the increasing cooperation between employers and 
employees which we see in America at the present time. 

For all of the foregoing we are profoundly thankful. Never- 
theless we could make a list of our evils which would fill us wit), 
horror, and which would temper any spirit of boasting. Along- 
side of our practical idealism we would have to place the rising 
tide of practical materialism which has set in with such grea: 
momentum since the World War, in the wake of which has come 
the inevitable deeds of degradation and of crime. The pleasure- 
mad and lawless-minded have been quick to see the opportunities 
our most wonderful discoveries and inventions offer to further 
their debasing and nefarious ends. When these anti-social desires 
are not due to congenital abnormalities they can be traced uner- 
ringly to our practical materialism, which has been raised to such 
a high power by our unprecedented material prosperity and our 
amazing advances in applied physical science. 

Materialism is the blight that has caused the moral discom- 
fort which we in America are now experiencing. This materialism 
seems to be of the practical kind. That is, it is a predominant 
desire for material wealth, for things; and much of our activity 
is directed toward the accumulation of material things. But, as 
Emerson says, “We know that the ancestor of every act is a 
thought.” So the source of this practical materialism is to be 
found in our way of thinking. Practical materialism will not 
flourish very long when it ceases to be nourished by materialistic 
thinking. And the truth is that whatever vitality practical ma- 
terialism has it is drawn from speculative materialism. Men 
always feel their incompleteness. Hence they are ever seeking to 
have the community on their side. And when a people are dom- 
inated by a spiritualistic philosophy materialism cannot flourish. 

Materialism is a philosophical, metaphysical, speculative 
system. And our colleges and universities are the fountain heads 
of speculation. To these centers of learning our young people 
come when their minds are yet plastic with the purpose to learn, 
and with much respect for the authority of the teacher. As every- 
one has his philosophy, consciously or unconsciously, he will 
transmit it to his fellows; for a man’s philosophy is the man, it 
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expresses his unified and permanent nature. And a teacher in 
this matter has no choice; he must communicate himself to his 
students. And while it is well for the teacher to tell his students 
that his purpose is not to indoctrinate, but to encourage independ- 
ent thinking, he should know that that purpose is never completely 
realized; for, as Emerson puts it: “That which we are, we shall 
teach, not voluntarily, but involuntarily.” The teacher conveys 
his teaching through his personality, and his personality is deter- 
mined by his philosophy. 

At the present time materialism seems uppermost in the 
classrooms of many, not to say most of our colleges and univer- 
sities. In some cases it is unconscious, in others it is taken for 
granted. 

We know that it is said that physical science is of necessity 
materialistic ; that its province is the phenomenal world, the world 
of material things. So it cannot consider spiritual things, as they 
are beyond its province. 

Physical science concerns itself with the phenomenal world; 
but the phenomenal world is not confined to material things. The 
world of phenomena includes material, psychical, and psycho- 
physical phenomena, Physical science does confine itself to ma- 
terial things, but this does not make it materialism. It is no more 
materialism than it is spiritualism. Phenomena are appearances, 
not reality; and the province of physical science is appearances, 
the province of metaphysics is reality. All science rests upon 
metaphysical theory. Materialism and spiritualism are rival 
metaphysical theories, each claiming to give the true account of 
the reality back of phenomena. What we can affirm of physical 
science is that within its province mechanism reigns supreme. But 
this mechanism means no more than the constancy of law. And 
does not give the slightest support to the metaphysical theory 
of materialism; on the other hand it is entirely in harmony with 
the metaphysical theory of spiritualism. So there cannot be the 
slightest objection to determinism in physics, where it is supreme. 

Biology is on a higher plane. It is impossible to understand 
living creatures by mechanism alone. As J. Arthur Thomson 
says, here “mechanism proves insufficient.” H. S. Jennings in 
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his study of the lower organisms holds that the purely mechanistic 
view of animal behavior is both inadequate and futile. And Lord 
Kelvin concluded that “the only contribution of dynamics to 
theoretical biology is absolute negation of automatic commence- 
ment or automatic maintenance of life.” He also held that “a 
tree contains more mystery of creative power than the sun, from 
which all its mechanical energy is borrowed. An earth without 
life, a sun, and countless stars, contains less wonder than that grain 
of mignonette.” And Dr. E. C. Jeffrey states the matter plainly 
when he says, “If life were explainable in terms of physics and 
chemistry, there would appear to be no need of a special science 
of life.” He adds that living matter is distinguished from inani- 
mate matter by two features: “The first and more important of 
these is the capacity for reproduction,” and “Living matter, sec- 
ondly, is able to undergo indefinite and unpredictable change.” 

Psychology rises still higher. It cannot be held down to the 
plane of either physics or biology. In man, mechanism is not only 
irrelevant, but higher factors are present, self-consciousness and 
self-determination. Much of the psychology taught in our higher 
institutions of learning deny both. In some of the textbooks used 
we are told that the time has come “when psychology must discard 
all reference to consciousness, mental states, mind, will, and 
imagery. We can give no better answer to such shallowness than 
to quote the fine sarcasm of the able neurologist, Dr. C. J. Herrick: 
“Possibly the new psychology may learn to get along without con- 
sciousness, but biology cannot.” And also the words from one of 
the greatest authorities in biology to-day, Dr. J. Arthur Thomson: 
“The analysis of behavior of both lower animals and man speaks 
unequivocally in favor of regarding consciousness as a positive 
biological factor in animal evolution.” And when the treatise 
on behaviorism from which the words quoted above were taken 
has been examined the conclusion must be that of Dr. A. A. 
Roback: “Behaviorism is merely a philosophical attitude as ap- 
plied to the subject matter of psychology. This attitude will be 
recognized as that of materialism: and everyone who has had lean- 
ings in that direction will be discovered to have entertained views 
in psychology akin to behaviorism,” 
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Students who have had such psychology certainly will under- 
stand it to be materialism. The following is taken from a paper 
of one of my students who studied psychology at one of the largest 
of our universities before he came to the American University: 


“A child comes into this world a mere sentient thing, with a capacity 
for growth. During his years of development he is continually reacting 
with his environment, building up thereby a countless number of stimulus- 
response bonds. These bonds become a permanent part of the nervous 
system of the child and are retained in the synapses. They are therefore 
purely physical. These S-R bonds determine entirely the nature of the 
child and form his essential self. He is and has no other self apart from 
these. Whichever particular set of bonds happen to be predominant in 
his consciousness at any particular time determine which of his many 
selves is in control. 

“His mind is merely a sum of mental states of consciousness produced 
and brought together from without. ‘His mental movement of every 
sort is due, not to any self-determination of reason, but to his nervous 
mechanism; and this, in turn, is subject only to the laws of molecular 
mechanics. The coexistence of ideas means the coexistence of the appro- 
priate nervous states. The comparison of ideas means the interaction 
of these states. A conclusion, or a choice, means that one nervous set 
has displaced another set. Truth in any case is only a nervous resultant 
and is not fixed but depends upon the nerves.’ 

“The above is essentially the view held by the majority of the staff 
of University, and expresses precisely the view that I personally 
held upon entering this class. But during the last three weeks I have 
reexamined this philosophy and have come to the conclusion that it is 
essentially false. My reasons are as follows: 

“This materialistic philosophy, when thought through and carried 
to its ultimate extreme, drove me right into skepticism. If sensation is 
the only reality, then there is no reality, for the sensation is only for an 
instant of time. 

“Then, too, what is it that receives the sensations? What is it that 
thinks? The thinking self must be more than a sensation. Cogito ergo 
sum. I immediately came to the conclusion that the most fundamental 
and basic reality was the self itself. Here is the starting point for a 
sound philosophy—not materialistic matter and sensation.” 


We need to face frankly the prevailing conditions in our 
higher institutions of learning to-day. William McDougall is a 
vigorous defender of the purposive psychology, but he freely 
admits that the “mechanical psychology is decidedly preponderant 
at the present time.” And as Roback says of behaviorism of the 
extreme type, so it is true of that of the “stimulus-response” 
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formula: this mechanistic psychology is essentially materialistic. 
In truth it is not psychology, but an extension of physiology. To 
appropriate the term psychology for such a science is to steal the 
livery of the court of heaven. Neither in Greek nor English has 
psyche ever meant the bodily organism, but the life, the soul. At 
best this so-called psychology is an extension of physiology. There 
may be a place for such a science; but if it is worthy to exist it is 
worthy of a proper term to mark it. As the proponents of this 
new science have shown such facility in inventing new terms for 
the details of their system it is rather remarkable that they have 
not coined one for the science as a whole. Some suggestions have 
been made, however, by others: Roback suggests behaviorists ; 
Dunlap and Mercier offer the term praxiology; and J. S. Moore 
believes Tropology might be considered if we are to conduct the 
study of human behavior with animal behavior. 

Such a consummation is devoutly to be wished; for cer- 
tainly Doctor Roback is justified in saying: “The American stu- 
dent is surely entitled to receive instruction in psychology when 
he registers for such a course instead of being required to wade 
through the quagmire of leavings from physiology and biology. 
There are at present many thousands of American students who 
would pay no attention to psychological writings which did not 
make ample use of such terms as ‘reaction-pattern,’ ‘reaction-sys- 
tem,’ ‘adjustment,’ and all the rest of the stock-in-trade of the psy- 
chological radicals.” 

When we seek the causes of this strange development in 
American psychology (for it is almost entirely confined to Amer- 
ica) we shall find them in our marvelous material prosperity, the 
wonderful triumphs of physical science, which have so impressed 
us that ‘science’ to most of us means ‘physical science’; and the 
remarkable application of the results of physical science to prac- 
tical life. Then we all must begin our thinking on the plane of 
the senses, and some of us never rise above that plane. And now 
we have the psychological radicals who are trying to get us to 
agree with them that there is no higher plane. Again, up to the 
present century the great majority of the great thinkers have given 
themselves to the study of man’s environment. So we know 
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much more about our environment than we do about ourselves. 
We are just beginning to explore the things of the spirit. Our 
terminology is undeveloped and our ways of thinking have been 
for the most part on the plane of the senses. Few of us realize 
that there are such things as “the unpicturable notions of intelli- 
gence.” 

The dominating desire of the radical mechanistic psycholo- 
gists is to be considered within the pale of physical science; and 
the impetus of them all is to be found in the psychology of William 
James. His great work still remains the most brilliant and sug- 
gestive on psychology. It was published in 1890 and was never 
revised. Two years later the “Briefer Course” was issued with 
a very important epilogue on Psychology and Philosophy. In 
both of these works we find the inspiration of the mechanistic and 
materialistic psychology. But we may also find in these works 
James’ admission of the inadequacy of these systems. James the 
man held tenaciously to self-determination, free-will; James the 
psychologist rejected it. He says the psychologist cannot be ex- 
pected to be impartial, having a great motive in favor of deter- 
minism. “He wants to build a Science; and a science is a system 
of fixed relations.” This certainly takes science from its lofty 
pedestal of devotion to truth upon which we have been accus- 
tomed to place it. It is also a clear-cut admission that psychology 
when confined within the limits of physical science is altogether 
too inadequate to explain the mental life of men; for freedom with 
men in general, as with James, is one of the great realities of life. 

What so many psychologists who received their inspiration 
from James overlook is that for him psychology, just because 
it was a science, could never embrace the entire mental life; for 
like all the sciences it approaches its materials from a partial 
standpoint; that is, an abstract standpoint, and hence an unreal 
standpoint. So James turned the problem of freedom over to 
metaphysics. This left psychology giving only a partial solution 
of mental problems, leaving the complete solution to an independ- 
ent science. This revealed to James the undeveloped state of psy- 
chology. So he says psychology “is no science, it is only the hope 
of a science.” He said that psychology in his day was in the 
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position of physics before Galileo and chemistry before Lavoisier. 
He, however, was confident that the Galileos and Lavoisiers of 
psychology were sure to come, and they would make psychology 
a science. And he added: “When they do come, however, the 
necessities of the case will make them ‘metaphysical.’ Mean- 
while the best way we can facilitate their advent is to understand 
how great is the darkness in which we grope, and never to forget 
that the natural-science assumptions with which we started are 
provisional and revisable things.” 

Psychology may be treated as a natural science, but as such 
it never can exhaust the mental life of man. James treated it 
as a natural science, but he clearly stated that it did not profess 
to give an account of the entire mental life; it had “to stick to 
its own arbitrarily-selected problems, and to ignore all others,” 
it had to deal with mental matters in a “partial and provisional 
way.” James certainly made his position perfectly clear, and this 
is just what our modern mechanistic and materialistic psycholo- 
gists fail to do. The student quoted above is only one of the in- 
numerable company who conclude that the province of psychology 
is to describe the entire mental life of men; and as mechanistic 
and materialistic psychology confine their descriptions to matter 
and foree they conclude that matter and force exhaust the mental 
life of men. 

This materialistic attitude is pathetically childish. When a 
psychologist in his desperate struggle to be included within the 
sacred circle of natural science not only seeks to explain simple 
sensations, but the higher mental activities, in terms of the stim- 
ulus-response formula, he needs to be reminded that he has un- 
consciously strayed from the confines of natural science and is 
roaming in the freer fields of metaphysical theory. If he were a 
little more skillful he would ery out in the words of Job: “The 
thing which I feared is come upon me.” This fear of being 
classed as a metaphysician is not to his eredit, being a sign of his 
limited horizon. To quote James: “To a man with a limited pur- 
pose any discussion that is over subtle for that purpose is branded 
‘metaphysical’ ”; and such a brand is a damnation in the eyes of 
him who has no desire to make “an unusually obstinate attempt 
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’ which attempt is, as we all 


to think clearly and consistently,’ 
know, James’ definition of metaphysics. 

Natural science, in common with philosophy in general and 
metaphysics in particular, finds its materials in experience. The 
fiat of the psychological radicals is that the time has come “when 
psychology must discard all reference to consciousness,” and no 
mention of the self is to be permitted. But when we look into our 
experience, and have the desire to make “an unusually obstinate 
attempt to think clearly and consistently” about that experience, 
we find that the living, thinking self is the most certain item of 
knowledge in that experience; indeed, the only reality immedi- 
ately experienced. As Schopenhauer says: “For this alone is 
and remains immediate.” And it is vastly more certain than 
the external world from which come the stimuli which play such 
an important role in the stimulus-response formula. A meager 
measure of consideration of the problem of perception is sufficient 
to make this plain. 

The psychologist may deny that this most certain item of our 
knowledge, the one thing which we immediately experience, has a 
place in psychology as a natural science. He should realize, 
however, that he is reducing psychology to the plane of physics, 
as he is confessedly dealing with physical phenomena alone. Such 
psychology cannot be subsumed even under biology ; for as we have 
quoted Doctor Jeffrey before as saying: “If life were explainable 
in terms of physics and chemistry, there would appear to be no 
need of a special science of life” (biology). And such psychology, 
in eliminating consciousness and the self free from its considera- 
tion, places itself upon the plane of chemistry and physics, and 
has no fhore right to deny the existence of consciousness and the 
self than these latter sciences have to deny the existence of God: 
but must, as they turn the problem over to philosophy. 

Now we are willing to grant that such psychologists may do 
this formally; but they never have and never can do it actually. 
As James Ward says in his profound and subtle Psychological 
Principles: “However much assailed or disowned, the concept of 
a ‘self’ or conscious subject is to be found implicitly or explicitly 


in all psychological writings whatsoever—not more in Berkeley, 
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who accepts it as a fact, than in Hume, who treats it as a fiction.” 
And in confirmation of these words we quote the words of Hume: 
“The mind has the command over all its ideas, and can separate, 
unite, mix, and vary them as it pleases.” We cannot doubt or deny 
the existence of the self without at the same time affirming it. 
But granting for argument’s sake that the self can be eliminated 
from psychology, then instead of natural science being composed 
of physics, biology, and psychology, it is exhausted in physics 
alone. Then whatever may be our formal contentions the actual 
impression made is that of materialism; and such is, as a matter 
of fact, the philosophical position of those who eliminate conscious- 
ness and the self from psychology. 

And, as a matter of fact, we cannot in psychology turn the 
self over to philosophy as in chemistry and in physics we turn the 
existence of God over to philosophy; for we have no experience 
of causation in the external world, but we do experience causa- 
tion in the self, and we experience the self as one and abiding. 
As we have seen, this experience of the self is the most certain 
knowledge we have, for it is the only immediate knowledge, 
strictly speaking, possible to us. And certainly it is a contradic- 
tion for a professed science to put the immediate knowledge of 
experience beyond itself and hold that mediate knowledge is 
the more certain. The self or soul or spirit, or whatever one wishes 
to call the spiritual nature of man, expresses itself through the 
body; and as J. A. Thomson says, before such a problem as “the 
relation of soul and body, Science and Philosophy must meet.” 
And James says the necessities of the case make the psychologist 
metaphysical if he is to seek to give an account of the entire men- 
tal life of men. Otherwise psychology is woefully inadequate, un- 
inspirational, and barren, feeding its votaries on “the leavings 
from physiology and biology.” 

We cannot escape being metaphysical no matter what we pre- 
tend or profess in psychology; for, as James says, “the necessities 
of the case will make us metaphysical.” The psychologist should 
frankly show his colors, whether he is a spiritualist or a material- 
ist. In America, in late years certain materialistic schools of psy- 
chology have come into being and they are preponderant in our 
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colleges and universities at the present time. Even in conferences 
on religious education this form of materialism has had the 
temerity to obtrude itself. What this means for the rising gen- 
eration cannot be better expressed than by Lange, who wrote the 
classical History of Materialism: “Materialism lacks relations 
to the highest functions of the free human spirit. It is, apart from 
its theoretical inadequacy, unstimulating, barren for science and 
art, indifferent or inclined to egoism in the relations of man to 
man.” And this psychology which eliminates the self, discards 
all reference to consciousness, and forbids the use of such terms 
as mental states, mind, will, and imagery is the crassest, crudest, 
and shallowest kind of materialism; is materialism in its most 
subtle form, and is an insidiously weakening factor in our 
civilization, 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE BASILISK 


WiiiiaM VaLentine Keviey 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wuen the editor of a monthly, which is described by one of 
its friends as “The Greenbacked Monster,” referred to Jean 
Jacques Rousseau as “The Geneva Basilisk,” he started this article 
and gave its title. A few years previous an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly, “Are Methodists Civilized?” had attracted momentary 
attention. Since then plenty of material has appeared to identify 
the would-be boss basilisk of to-day: all needed evidence except 
fingerprints. 

The basilisk was a fabled reptile whose bite and even look 
was fatal: quite suitable as a tavern sign for a road-house pictured 
by imagination where a certain school of savage, cynical and 
caustic critics foregather to tipple and tattle venomous scandal. 
One spokesman of the basilisk cult announced some time ago that 
“the chief need of current criticism is more venom”; and amateur 
basilisks have been doing their best or worst to supply the lack; 
so that with Niousseau, the ancestor of modern animalistic natural- 
ism, three centuries behind us, there is an oversupply of bitter 
and poisonous so-called criticism in varjous periodicals, 

The temper of the would-be boss basilisk is indicated in the 
title of a book published by H. L. Mencken, in 1917, Damn: a Book 
of Calumny. The dictionary defines calumny “False, malicious, 
injurious accusation or report: defamation, slander” :—a fair 
description of much of the output of the boss who publishes also 
volume after volume of Prejudices. His prejudices are mostly 
against Americans and their chosen leaders, against “all Christian 
bumpkins and Methodist rain-makers,” against Christian Endeav- 
orers, and Epworth Leaguers, and Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, and the Society for the Prevention of Vice; against 
such enactments as the Eighteenth Amendment and the Mann Act, 
as odious infringements of personal liberty and individual rights. 

Mencken’s opinion of Americans is thus expressed, “The 
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American people, taking them one with another, constitute the 
most timorous, sniveling, poltroonish, ignominious mob of serfs 
and goose-steppers ever gathered together under one flag since the 
end of the middle ages; and they grow more timorous, more snivel- 
ing, more poltroonish, more ignominious every day.” Thus he 
spits in the face of respectable millions of his fellow-citizens with 
spittle enough for the far-flung attack. We recall that Job knew 
“Men viler than the earth: among the bushes they brayed; under 
the nettles they gathered togegher; they spared not to spit in my 
face.” In this insolent maligner’s ravings at honored public men 
he sneers at “Wilsonian idealists, fortune-tellers, prohibitionists 
and all other such dolts and swindlers” ; jeers at “The balderdash 
of such corn-fed incompetents as the late Roosevelt”; “the lush 
Presbyterian fancies, metaphysics and moonshine of the late Wood- 
row,” the “hectic and decadent note in the flutings of Wilson’s 
idealism”; “the imbecile gibberish of Harding and the rustic 
drivel of the puling Coolidge,” “a ninth-rate country lawyer, fit 
to be county supervisor of public schools.” 

When in November, 1924, the American nation stepped on 
this venom-squirter with the biggest presidential majority in 
history, he vomited thus: “The American people having 35,717,342 
native-born adult whites to choose from, including thousands who 
are handsome and many who are wise, pick out the Hon. Mr. 
Coolidge to be the head of the state. It is as if a hungry man, 
set before a banquet prepared by master cooks and covering a 
table an acre in area, should turn his back upon the feast and 
stay his stomach by catching and eating flies.” 

Until December, 1924, Lincoln had been spared in the basi- 
lisk’s magazine, but then a person named Cain wrote, “Ask the 
average man whether he had rather be Lincoln or Napoleon; if 
he tells the truth he will say Napoleon.” If you say Lincoln 
you are a liar. “Lincoln is a prosaic figure in rusty black and a 
half-gallon hat. A cheer for him is in some vague way a cheer 
also for God, Moses, and the Eighteenth Amendment.” Another 
article in the “Greenbacked Monster” explains the spell of Lin- 
coln’s Second Inaugural as due to “the sheer seduction of its 
lyrical sensuality”; and says that at Gettysburg he “touched the 
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heights of political free verse.” Concerning that immortal 
address an eminent physician and keen critic of literature and 
life, Dr. Joseph Collins of New York, whose clinics look in 
on literature and take the literary pulse, says in one of his 
books that few artistically perfect products of brush or chisel or 
pen have appeared in Europe in 350 years since Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, and that the only flawless masterpiece of thought and speech 
ever produced in America was signed by Abraham Lincoln. 

Mencken regards the clean-livipg Y. M. OC. A. men as anemic 
weaklings, and says: “The life of a Y. M. C. A. Secretary is 
pathological. In peace he teaches basketball and Methodist theol- 
ogy; in war he sells chewing-gum at double prices. In brief, an 
idiot. The men who defend and advance civilization are not 
drawn from that class.” The present Bishop William F. McDowell, 
when chancellor of Denver University, speaking to a convention in 
Denver, took the letters Y. M. C. as texts for the three points of 
his address. When he came to “C,” he said, “That does not stand 
for chump. Being a Christian is not being a chump,” and pro- 
ceeded to show that it is being the highest type of man. Boyd 
Stevenson of the Brooklyn Eagle, speaking of the defense and 
advance of civilization, said recently, “Don’t forget that the red 
blood of America flows in the veins of the members of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association.” Consider some fairly well-known 
leaders of that organization for the production of “puny weak- 
lings”: Sir George Williams, D. L. Moody, George H. Stuart, 
John Wanamaker and his intimate friend, Colonel E. W. Halford 
of the United States Army, Robert McBurney, John R. Mott, 
three generations of the Dodges, Bishops Brent and Stuntz, 
John H. Finley, H. J. Heinz, Archibald C. Harte, H. L. Sim- 
mons, with an army of others like them; and yonder in Brooklyn 
at the Bedford Branch stands sturdy, prodigious Parkes Cadman, 
stalwart son of Morner Metuoptsm, pouring year after year the 
pure stuff of his own robust, virile, unsullied manhood into his 
eager crowd of men and boys, his words radioed to America’s multi- 
millions. The basilisks would spit venom on him as high up 
toward his knees as they could squirt. In his large walks abroad 
he steps on acres of them without knowing it. 
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When the Y. M. C. A. declares its purpose “to spread the 
kingdom of God among the young men of the world” it makes 
itself offensive to the anti-Christian crowd. Mencken says that 
Christians in general “are offensive” to him. As to prayer, he 
does not descend to Whitman’s bestial saying, “The odor of my 
armpits is finer than prayer,” a juxtaposition and rating worthy 
of a gorilla; he merely remarks that to him “prayer is super- 
stition.” Tennyson noticed the same in “sheep and goats that 
nourish a blind life within the brain.” Matthew Arnold’s words 
in East London befit the whole work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association: They “set up a mark of everlasting light above the 
howling senses’ ebb and flow.” And Gilder’s lines as well: 


They say “Nay, Nay” to the worldling’s way, 
To the Spirit’s call they answer “Yea.” 


Some of the basilisk boss’s views face toward the red-light 
district, sneering at the decencies and dignities which differentiate 
a human family from a colony of prairie-dogs ; looking on virtuous 
husbands and wives in their loyal and loving cooperative life 
together, and pitying them for what he calls their “monogamous 
misery.” In a letter to a friend Grover Cleveland gave an interior 
glimpse of the beautiful home made for him by fair young Frances 
Folsom, universally admired Lady of the White House for eight 
years. The twice-chosen President of the United States felt so 
rich, when he saw his newborn baby Ruth in the arms of her 
lovely mother, that he wrote: “I have just entered the real world, 
and see in a small child more value than I have ever called my 
own. The glory of her advent completely eclipsed all else.” Elihu 
Root, looking back from the snowy heights of age and high world- 
eminence to the home of his birth and upbringing, bows his gray 
head in reverence as he speaks of “that home in the hills of Oneida 
where truth and honor dwelt.” Those loving and loyal homes of 
two distinguished men are similar to thousands known to me, and 
of multimillions in America in which children are reared in inno- 
cence, virtue, and honor. In through the windows of such happy 
homes a slobbering street satyr leers and mutters “monogamous 
misery.” 
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The boss basilisk is against “all the puerile notions of im- 
morality, of truth, of duty, that now rage on this ball.” He says, 
“If we could dispense with half our virtue, we could dispense with 
half our policemen and clergy and many of our doctors.” In the 
Bookman, August, 1924, that fine manor-born woman, Margaret 
Widdemer, writes “In Defense of Virtue,” and tells of a passion- 
ate, esthetic youth, kin to the Loeb-Leopold variety, who boasted, 
“My doctor says I have the rottenest mind he ever saw.”’ Mencken 
commiserating virtuous husbands and wives on their “monogamous 
misery” recalls what Traubel tells of a conversation with the “Good 
Gray Poet” in which Traubel spoke of Whitman as being a bache- 
lor. “Not too much of a bachelor if you knew it all,” said Walt, 
with a queer smile, which reminds us of his letter to J. A. 
Symonds, “Though unmarried I have had six children.” To-day 
Remy de Goncourt continues the animalistic barnyard cult, boldly 
affirming that the exaltation of chastity has been a degrading in- 
fluence, productive of hypocritical cant. Basilisk Inn is not far 
from Hog Wallow, where many of its frequenters go in swimming 
in obscene filth. 

Various descriptive epithets have been bestowed. H. L. 
Stuart, in the New York Times Book Review, headlines Mencken 
as “The Tough Guy of Criticism.” According to the dictionary 
a tough guy is “a vulgar, disreputable, irreclaimably vicious per- 
son of grotesque appearance.” When the same Review prints 
the picture of a bust of him, molded by A. Rosenshine, and 
labels him “The Demon Critic,” the title befits both features and 
expression. One of his apparent familiars speaks rather fondly 
of “Hank, the Baltimore Bad Boy”; perhaps fittest epithet of all. 
This brash and bumptious youth of only forty-four summers seems 
an enlarged imitation of the typical Bad Boy of the Village, known 
to many a town, having the time of his life by shocking respectable 
people by his puerile pranks and deviltries, a scandal to the com- 
munity and a mortification to the honorable family from which 
he has descended far. The “Street of Bad Boys” in Paris would 
seem his proper playground. 

But mere bad-boyishness is not sufficient for middle age. 
A man must earn his living. And our hero is not deficient in 
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commercial sagacity. He has revealed his method. About 1919 
he printed his idea of what the American public wants: “It wants 
rough work. It delights in vituperation. It revels in scandal. 
It is always on the side of the man or journal making the charges, 
no matter how slight the probability that the accused is guilty.” 
Accordingly in 1921 he launched his mercurial monthly, banking 
on the probability, to him a certainty, that the American people, 
“the booberie,” he calls them, will prove the truth of what he has 
said against them by buying his Anti-American magazine at 
$5 a year. He adopted blackguardism as a profession, seeing in 
it his best road to fortune. This shrewd prospector counts on 
striking oil in the cavernous depravity of his fellow citizens, Hav- 
ing attained a proud notoriety as the Baltimore Bad Boy and spent 
several years on the flippant Smart Set to which he was well 
adapted, he proceeds with clairvoyant insight into the American 
love of lying seandal to capitalize and market his antipathies. For 
this purpose the more virulent he is the better for him. Hence 
his organ, “the Greenbacked Monster,” aims to be a corrosive 
sublimate magazine, a mordant mixture of mockery, malice, and 
mendacity. 

An innocent abroad might suppose that so vicious an anti- 
American venture would go down spurlos versenkt beneath the 
waves of universal indignation; but it finds support from those 
who share its hatreds, a not inconsiderable public in our polyglot 
democracy on the tumultuous bosom of which this great Republic, 
our Ship of State, sails on to its peradventurous future. 

Echoes have a curious habit of resembling the voice and 
remonstrances against violent vituperation are not likely to be 
overpolite. One exasperated reader protested to the New 
York Evening Post that the admission of such a rowdy to 
decent pages affects him “like a razor-back hog in a flower- 
garden.” Another moves that he be put in the Index Expurga- 
torius. Another surmises a polecat somewhere in the under- 
brush. Another likens him and his herd to wild horned cattle, 
heads down, tails in air, trampling the parterres and terraces of 
civilization. One highly competent critic in Baltimore writes, 
“He gives me moral and mental nausea.” Another says, “Henry 
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impresses me as having the intellectual development and brass 
effrontery of an unseasoned sophomore; which explains his vogue 
among the barely weaned.” According to the New York Evening 
Post, Mencken writes concerning one of his own articles, “!t 
really had no sound knowledge behind it but only a singularly 
razor-like and puissant gift for deduction.” An “unseasoned 
sophomore” deducing cocksure inferences from his avowed 
ignorance! He knows some things not generally known, for 
instance, that in the eighteenth century Christianity suffered 
such a severe shock that it “took to its bed” with convulsions, or 
words to that effect, and was hopefully believed by many to be in 
articulo mortis. Its death has been frequently reported by eager 
morticians, but reports of its death have been greatly exaggerated. 
The coroner’s inquest has sometimes turned into a praise service. 
This sophomore also knows the present headquarters of Puritan- 
ism. According to a writer in the Nation, Massachusetts is now 
“A Roman Colony” under the sovereignty of the Vatican; accori- 
ing to Mencken “the Puritan tradition is now chiefly carried on 
by middle-western Methodism.” Some years ago he was allowe: 
‘(Horribile dictu) to raise in the dignified Atlantic Monthly the 
question “Are Methodists Civilized?’ He answers No; they in- 
flicted prohibition on us because of “their hatred of civilized 
man.” Another thing which offends him is that Methodists are 
“plu-patriotic,” a trait Lincoln noticed in them but did not com- 
plain of. 

The Great White Way of literature to-day is lit by the glitter 
and enlivened by the chatter of the “Intelligentsia.” Even so 
fine a scholar as Professor Mims, of Vanderbilt University, takes 
pride in the fact that “Nashville has two book-stores where one 
can find the latest utterances of the most advanced intelligentsia,” 
of “critics like Mencken,” under whose tutelage aspiring minds in 
the southland hope to grow out of their provincialism! In 1924 
the New York Evening Post said that the basilisk magazine, the 
“Greenbacked Monster,” is “published by the intelligentsia for 
the intelligentsia.” About the same time two university students, 
precocious members of the intelligentsia, so certified by high-paid 
psychiatrists, were staging a spectacular entertainment in “the 
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rich man’s court” in Chicago; grinning and giggling at times over 
the crowd-drawing success of their carefully studied drama, called 
by our British brethren “Murder as a Diversion.” This they did 
to relieve the ennui of their luxurious lives. If such be the intel- 
ligentsia, we make a straight run for the broad bosom of the 
“honest-to-goodness” common man and fling ourselves into his 
sturdy arms, against the throbbing of his manly heart. There 
we will remain until the procession of intelligentsia has gone by. 

A New York evening paper once spoke of Mencken as an 
authority on gin, though his invitation to Christopher Morley 
indicates a thirst for the beverage that made Milwaukee famous: 
“IT suggest,” wrote he, “that we have a meeting and get down a 
mug or two. I am in Baltimore mainly and the Free State of 
Maryland is quite unaware of prohibition.” Soon after this con- 
vivial invitation our morning paper headlined, “Viper’s Venom in 
Beer Kills Two in Budapest.” The Hungarian beastie crawled 
into an empty cask and resented the pouring in of beer by void- 
ing venom into it. If it had not killed the beer-muggers it might 
have been absorbed into their system and discharged into print in 
the Greenbacked Monster. Since his offer of hospitality to Morley 
the bibulous Baltimorian turns sour toward Christopher, says he 
“writes drivel” and “has the manners of a head-steward on a 
Cunard liner, along with the critical sense of a lecturer on English 
in a fashionable young ladies’ finishing school.” Mencken as a 
teacher of manners to Morley or to any civilized being is a 
farcical figure. 

This valorous citizen of “the Free State of Maryland” gnashes 
his teeth at Prohibition, which “is only the Methodists’ hatred of 
civilized man.” They imposed their “new Wesleyan Reforma- 
tion” because “they hate their fellow men.” “It is practically im- 
possible in any big town to find a man above the level of a Meth- 
odist who does not violate the Volstead act deliberately and ha- 
bitually. There may be pious people in back streets who obey it, 
but there is no respect for it where collars are clean and there is 
regard for the tense of verbs. Liberty driven from the land by 
the Methodist White Terror finds refuge with the hardy boys of 
the Rum Fleet. Heroes they are, gallant, lawless, adventurous, 
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noble. Teach the youth of this land to venerate them. I nom- 
inate the bootlegger as a hero for imitation.” This champion of 
the rum fleet gives undue credit to Methodists. They came near 
doing their full share for prohibition, but were only one column 
in the vast army which carried the cause over the top to victory. 
From the reign of terror which blasphemers against life’s 
decencies and dignities and sanctities would fain impose upon 
respectable people, a timid soul may find fanciful relief by re- 
fiecting on the nonentity of the deadly basilisk. Be not alarmed, 
nobody ever died of its bite. One yellow-fever mosquito is more 
to be dreaded. It is a fabulous reptile, less real than the mongoose 
a dealer in curious creatures had in a cage. “What do you feed 
it?” asked a lady. “Snakes.” “Where do you get them? There 
are none in the city.” “Yes, plenty. Men with delirium tremens 
see lots of them.” “But those are not real snakes.” ‘“‘No, and 
this is not a real mongoose.” If our modern basilisks are not as 
unreal as their originals they have at least the futility of unreality. 
Also there is relief in laughter. One’s sense of the ridiculous 
finds the continuous Bombastes Furioso performance as absurd 
as it is outrageous. Keats would say of the boss Bad Boy, “He 
rides a rocking-horse and thinks it Pegasus.” Artemus Ward 
might transfer the name he gave his “amoosin” little pet kan- 
garoo. Bernard Shaw, with his “puissant and razor-like gift” for 
photographie phrasing, calls Baltimore’s rabid ranter “an amusing 
dog.” Some of the amusing dog’s furious tirades remind one 
lover of Lewis Carroll of that horrendous moment, Through the 
Looking Glass, when the hunter stood under the tum-tum tree 
and “the Jabberwock with eyes of flame came whiffling through 
the tulgey wood and burbled as it came.” We see again John 
Tenniel’s picture of the Jabberwocky monster as it comes galumph- 
ing on, seeking whom it may devour. It is to laugh! Kipling’s 
English Squire at Burwash would say, “It’s funny enough to 
knock a lark out of the sky.” Is there any other tragic vaude- 
villian on the comic stage that matches our fiercest anti-American / 
Finally, what shall be said of an apostate, born and reared 
in America and in Methodism, who reviles both, playing the part 
of the proverbial bird that fouls the nest in which it was hatched, 
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from which it was fledged? Once a scholar in a Methodist Sunday 
school, he classes Sunday-school superintendents with “child- 
stealers and well-poisoners.” From such a source hatred is honor, 
curses are compliments; to be liked by such an one would be 
calamity. 

Laying down this malodorous subject and washing our hands 
in clear water we are in doubt whether to refer the case of the 
would-be boss basilisk for expert examination to the Reptile Study 
Society of America or to the psychopathic ward of Bellevue. 


An Eprrorra, COMMENT 


The Editor of the Meruopist Review has declined several very excel- 
lent articles in criticism of these juvenile intelligentsia, but this over- 
whelming criticism of their work both from the ethical and the literary 
standpoint, written by one of the masters of learning, letters and religion, 
is rightfully given place in these pages. 

The “Greenbacked Monster,” that emerald-cased monthly dose of 
American Quicksilver, does occasionally contain articles of real worth, 
thus strangely mingling floral fragrance with a sickening smell. Probably 
less injury than we think is done by the worse sort of stuff in that 
magazine, for the real pictures appearing in its pages are not of the 
Americanism and the Methodism they vilify, but of the writers themselves. 
A striking example is the one written recently by a man named Asbury 
who claimed to be a grand nephew of Francis Asbury. All that it re- 
vealed was his soiling of that noble name through his mockery of morals 
and love of liquor. 

The word Mercury has a varied symbolism. It is the mythological 
name of the deity of letters and limits, of business and robbery. The 
chemical word mercury is the title of a mineral of a strangely subtle 
worth, but which is also a dangerous poison. On its better side it is a 
most appropriate name for such fine literary periodicals as The London 
Mercury and Le Mercure de France; on the other side it fits well the 
American Quicksilver. 

Both Methodism and American civilization do in "many ways deserve 
most drastic criticism. But that could only be done by a dustless mirror 
that would perfectly reflect them, and not by this distorted looking glass. 
There are two forms of imperfection—that of crude beginnings and that 
of ruined endings. A mansion being built has little beauty in its stone 
piles, mortar beds and scaffolding; a ruined castle may have much more 
in its decadent rubbish. But the former is on the way to perfection and 
the latter is a lost glory. Decadent European civilization and art may 
to some eyes outshine America, but our country may become the leader 
of future culture and civilization. 

There is a worse decadence than that of the older world; it is our 
worthless ruins that never stood for truth, beauty or goodness. Such is 
the ugliness which Doctor Kelley has terrifically scarified in this article. 
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THE REVIVED CONFLICT BETWEEN EVOLUTION 
AND THEOLOGY 


Samvet Piantz 
(Deceased) 


Wuen in 1859 Darwin published his great book, The Origin 
ef Species, it created an intellectual earthquake in the religious 
world. The Christian public was startled at the supposed implica- 
tions, the theologians saw the walls of their doctrinal temple begin 
to crumble, and the preachers, feeling it was the latest utterance 
of infidelity, in a gallant effort to defend the faith, rushed into 
their pulpits to denounce and often ridicule the new theory. Books 
were published by the score, and the periodicals of the day became 
the exponents of a bitter controversy. But time is a great paci- 
fier ; for the human mind cannot long remain at white heat, but 
soon wearies of attention concentrated at any point, and finds 
relief in compromise and conciliation. In a few years, Gladstone 
and Huxley and a host of others having had their intellectual bout, 
the public settled down to feel that evolution was after all not so 
bad; and the preachers, if they alluded to it at all, tried to talk 
learnedly upon how evolution was in harmony with the correct 
interpretation of religious truth. It looked as if the skies had 
cleared, and the remembrance of there having been an earthquake, 
at least with the more intelligent people, had passed away. 

But as Ariosto’s heroes, who, when they had been respectably 
interred and should have turned to dust, unexpectedly arose from 
their tombs and again offered battle, so the bitter opponents of 
evolution have awakened from their quietude and again taken the 
field to declare that this scientific theory is a dangerous child of 
the devil. The same old, false issue is drawn—the theory that 
evolution is contrary to the teachings of the Bible. Professors 
in respectable colleges and universities have been dismissed from 
their chairs for teaching the supposed heresy, three legislatures, 
a couple of years ago, had before them bills which forbade the 
teaching of evolution in the schools, and preachers are again 
thundering in their pulpits. 
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One is naturally interested to know what has developed this 
reversion to type in the case of a certain class of present-day con- 
troversionalists. It certainly is not because the theory of evolution 
is losing its hold on the minds of scientific men, nor because a 
wider survey of the facts which have been brought forward to 
sustain the theory have revealed that the position taken was 
hasty and not well sustained. The fact is that the doctrine of evo- 
Jution has become more and more firmly established as investiga- 
tion has gone on, until today Dr. Edwin Conklin, one of our 
most eminent biologists, could truthfully say in his recent book 
on The Direction of Human Evolution, “There is probably not a 
single biological investigator in the world to-day who is not con- 
vineed of the truth of evolution.” Centuries ago Gamaliel put 
forth the statement that time is the test of truth. On the basis of 
this formula evolution may be said to be more firmly rooted to-day 
than it has ever been. One scientist has declared it is as fully 
established as the law of gravitation itself. At first the doctrine 
of evolution was mostly esteemed in the science of biology, but 
to-day this perhaps greatest generalization of the human mind has 
become the key to a better understanding of the world and all that 
is in the world. It has given us a theory which has illumined the 
pathways of history, sociology, economics, astronomy, geology, as 
well as biology and zoology. We are warranted in holding that 
evolution is the method of nature as much as to hold that the earth 
is flattened at the poles or that the moon shines by reflected light. 
Each year has added to the evidence that supports the theory, 
and the more the facts are collected the more complete becomes 
the demonstration. 

But if evolution has won general acceptance among scholars, 
the question, why has this revival of an exhausted attack arisen, 
is not without interest. In considering the matter, there are three 
causes which especially merit consideration. The first and least 
important is, the renewed interest in things supernatural which 
attended and has followed the world war. This has not taken 
the form of a great revival of religion, as much as a revival of 
superstition and semi-fanaticism. It is natural that when millions 
of men have been swept into eternity by a great disaster, and 
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when many more millions of hearts are torn and bleeding, that 
there should be a renewed interest in the future, and in those 
beliefs which tend to relieve the tension of sorrow and give hope of 
again seeing those who have passed out of sight. After the civil 
war there was a notable revival of spiritualism, and the same is 
true to-day. Says Dr. Edwin G. Conklin: “To-day a new super- 
naturalism is abroad in the world as one of the legacies of the 
Great War. All sorts of supernatural manifestations have been 
reported on the battle fields, in the camps, and elsewhere. One 
recalls the apparition of the angel of Mons and of the Virgin at 
Metz, the new interest in spiritism, ouija-boards and the like.” 
All this shows that the experiences through which we have passed 
have worked on many minds to renew an interest in the super- 
natural; and it would be very strange if such a renewal of feeling 
would not develop a renewed interest in men of deep religious 
emotions and considerable bigotry in defending the faith against 
theories to which they have been latently opposed but made no 
open crusade, 

Another reason for the revival of the ancient controversy 
against evolution is due to the development of the movement 
known as Fundamentalism. During the past fifty years there 
has been a rapid change in all our thinking, due in part to the 
development of our modern critical methods of study, and espe- 
cially in the provinces of history. This criticism has centered 
particularly upon the Scriptures. It has exploded theories of in- 
spiration quite largely held by our fathers, shown that the Bible 
is the record of the religious life of the Hebrew people, that the 
idea of its being an infallible book of historic facts and especially 
of moral and spiritual truth cannot be maintained, and that its 
literal interpretation involves us in all Kinds of serious difficulties. 
Especially has it been realized that the first chapters of Genesis 
and other Bible allusions to scientific matters are out of date and 
do not accord with modern knowledge. No one today thinks 
we are living on a flat earth with an underlying sea, and with a 
cave of vast dimensions under the crust of the earth where the 
dead reside, or that there is a sea above the firmament and that 
“through the windows of heaven” the rain falls to water the 
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earth. All this rapid change of view has resulted in the fact that 
many men, especially those who are constitutionally conservative, 


have not been able to make readjustments to the new intellectual 
situation. They have felt consequently, that the faith of the saints 
is going to pieces, and that they are especially called to crowd down 
the brakes. They do not see that to oppose scientific truth on 
religious grounds has always been a mistake, and instead of help- 
ing the church, has reacted to its disadvantage. 

The third reason for the revival of opposition to evolution is, 
in our opinion, due to the fact that some evolutionists have used 
the theory, not simply as a description of natural processes but 
also as a theory of causation which would account for phenomena 
as we find it. They have been deeply impressed with the reign and 
continuity of law throughout the universe, and have been capti- 
vated with the thought of interrupting the whole scheme of things 
by one great, causal principle. Consequently, they have made 
evolution a causal agency, and have given a philosophy of all 
existence on a materialistic basis. They have felt that the process 
of evolution was the result of “resident energies” in organisms, 
or in primary matter, and have built up a conception of nature 
as a self-contained, self-regulating system. Such a thing as a 
break in the continuity of the processes of nature they regard as 
unbelievable and as merely the product of theological theory or 
emotional desire. Nature they feel is fully sufficient in and of 
itself to explain all existing phenomena. To go outside of it for 
explanation is to lug in transcendental elements which cannot be 
proved to exist, which are unnecessary, and which is an effort to 
escape the real problem by an appeal to mysticism or unintelli- 
gibility. Matter, they teach, had at the beginning the potency to 
develop into all the marvels of nature as we see it to-day, just as 
the egg of the eagle has in it the potency to develop by stages of 
growth and unfoldment into the king of birds which makes its 
home on mountain peaks and soars toward the sun. They are 
always speaking of nature as doing this and doing that. They 
tell us that at first all things were regarded as supernatural, but 
now we know that most of them are due to natural causes, and this 
leads them to infer that “all phenomena will be found to be nat- 
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ural.” Prof. W. K. Brooks has put it thus: “The idea of the 
supernatural is due to a misunderstanding, nature is everything 
that is.” This is a brief statement of the theory that all things 
can be explained as “the results of mechanistic, natural causes,” « 
theory being held by a large number of scientific men. 

While evolution as a scientific fact is not necessarily destruc- 
tive or out of harmony with religion, evolution as a materialistic 
philosophy is absolutely fatal to Christian faith. If it be true 
that we do not need the supernatural to interpret natural phenom- 
ena, that the laws and forces resident in nature are causal and 
adequate to explain, as far as explanation can be given, the phe- 
nomena of the universe in all its phases, then religion, which is 
built on a consciousness of relation between the individual and 
the Infinite, is but a sweet fancy and erroneous dream. No reli- 
gion can grow on the dry stalk of materialism. If materialistic 
evolution is true, our Bibles may as well be placed on the shelf 
and our churches closed; for Christianity is nothing more than a 
false hope. 

This being the case we desire to discuss briefly this mechanis- 
tie view of evolution to show that, as a metaphysical theory, it is 
open to what seem to be fatal objections. 

1. The materialistic theory of evolution is based on the sense 
conception of nature, which will not stand the test of logical 
analysis. It is very common, as is stated above, to use the term 
Nature as if it were a causal agency. Nature is spoken of as do- 
ing this and as doing that. It is made the cause of all phenomena 
and its activities are said to explain the whole system of existing 
things. But when men so speak it is well to ask what do we mean 
by nature? Do we mean the totality of phenomena, or do we 
mean a term for a fundamental reality whose qualities we have 
not defined? If the former, then we are trying to account for 
phenomena by the use of a general term; if the latter, then we 
have all the properties of nature yet to investigate and define. 
It goes without saying that nature 4s a general term, as a word 
to hold in one concept a great number of particulars, has only a 
mental reality and can in no sense be a causal agency. To speak 
of nature in this sense, as doing anything, is like speaking of the 
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sky as making the form and color of the clouds. If, on the other 
hand, we mean by nature some fundamental reality which is 
causal and determines the particular processes which are operating 
in the world together with the results they produce, then we have 
before us the task of explaining what this reality is and how it 
proceeds. It is very easy to say that nature is endowed with 
inherent forces, that it is a mechanism sufficient unto itself, that 
its laws and forces operate to develop the particular forms of 
existence and transform lower into higher forms; but what is this 
but doing what the scientist abhors, namely, resorting to occult 
qualities for explanation ; for who can define these inherent forces, 
and how do we get any idea of their causal efficiency except by an 
inference from our own experience of agency ¢ ‘Those who account 
for change and production in nature on the basis of resident forces 
acting under mechanical laws never explain how these results 
occur. Laws are not causal. They are only continuities of pro- 
cedure. Forces are forms of motion which tend to repeat them- 
selves. Matter is conceived as something fundamental and essen- 
tially the same in all combinations. Out of such factors how can 
all the manifold and diverse forms of reality with their intractions, 
adaptations, and uses be produced‘ That is the problem for the 
mechanist, the problem which eluded the old Greek philosophers, 
as it eludes the modern materialist today. Instead of a true 
ontology, we have here only the deceptive witchery of words. It 
is easy to posit resident forces; but it is not easy to explain how 
the pulling and pushing of forces can make structural realities, 
how they can create organization, and how they can produce such 
diversities as inorganic masses and living things. If the cosmic 
process were simply heaping atoms into differently formed masses, 
the problem would be a hard one; but when it comes to accounting 
for the qualitative differences of things, differences as great as 
that between extension and thought, we are face to face with a 
difficulty which the qualities of matter and motion have no suf- 
ficieney to solve. If one is permitted to endow elements with all 
one wants to get out of them, and no further questions are asked, 
explanation is easy; but what is this but explaining effects by 
smuggling into our causes all the facts we need for the explana- 
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tion? It is a recognized canon of science that an unknown law, 
or force, or principle, must. never be invoked when one that is we! 
known will explain the facts. This is a safeguard against wild 
speculation, Now, all that we really know of law, or force, or 
order re gain, not from sense perception, but from consciousness, 
from our own experience of thought and action. We possess in 
personality a power which experience tells us is in a degree above 
matter, which can turn it to its uses, which can modify it to fulfill 
to a degree at least its wishes, which can lay plans and utiliz 
nature to fulfill them. We call it will. It is the only force we 
really know. Why is it not more reasonable to think of a per- 
sonal being, as the theist does, as behind nature, directing its 
processes, than to posit resident forces of which we know nothing 
and for which there is no analogy in our experience ? 

2. But there is another fact which even more convincingly 
shows that the mechanistic theory is not a true one, and this is 
the fact of continuity and progress in the evolutionary process. 
Natural causation, if admitted, would not explain the regularity 
and order everywhere present in the universe, The idea is 
entirely consistent with any kind of freakish action, any form of 
irregular phenomena, any type of inconsistent results. It might 
work for deterioration rather than progress. If there is a con- 
stant development from lower to higher forms, this progress is 
not explained by saying that the forces and laws of nature produce 
orderly results. The question is, why do they and how do they, 
and what is there in blind, unintelligent force to work toward 
uniformity, progress, or any other ends that intelligence can appre- 
ciate as valuable? We are making much in philosophy at present 
of “value judgments,” but what is there in mechanical force 
which necessarily works toward value judgments or desirable ends ? 
The continuity of natural forces does not explain the law of prog- 
ress. The fact that each type of organic life comes from some 
preceding form by gradual gradation and slow ascent does not 
at all show why the progeny is in advance of the predecessor, why 
the movement is upward and onward and why it blossoms out 
in a rational being like man. In other words the phenomena of 
progress cannot be explained by reference to the fact of evolution, 
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for as we have seen, evolution is not a cause and needs itself to be 
explained. 

If someone disputes this and says the fact of progress is 
accounted for by the principal of natural selection, the fact that 
the forms which are least fit pass away and those which are fit 
endure and propagate themselves, we still have a fact stated and 
not a fact explained. This evolutionists are themselves compelled 
to admit. Thus Weissman says: “Even the much easier problem, 
how and by what forces the evolution of the living world has pro- 
ceeded from the beginning, is far from being finally settled; 
antagonistic views are still in conflict, and there is no arbitrator 
whose authoritative word can decide which is right. The how of 
evolution is still doubtful, but not the fact.” In an article pub- 
lished by Vernon Kellogg in the April 11, 1923, number of The 
New Republic, this distinguished zoologist says: “Biologists have 
for a long time had no doubts at all about the reality of evolution, 
but they have had doubts always about the validity of the various 
causes which have been suggested.” Later in his article he says: 
“We are in the curious position of knowing much more about 
evolution than was known fifty or sixty years ago, but of feeling 
much less confident that we know the causes of evolution.” That 
natural selection is not an adequate explanation is evident from 
the fact that it creates nothing. It only weeds out the weak and 
preserves the strong. It does not show how the strong is improved 
instead of merely reproducing itself, or why we do not have merely 
continuity rather than progress. As A. R. Wallace has said, 
“Nature does not so much select special varieties as exterminate 
the most unfavorable ones.” To exterminate the least favorable 
is one thing, and to improve on the most favorable is quite another. 
What we challenge is that a blind law, “the action of selection on 
mere accidental variety,” to use Darwin’s own words, even if 
continued for “millions of generations,” explains the progress 
from lower to higher forms. This idea that blind force can pick 
out infinitesimal advantageous variations and preserve them for 
stretches of time until new and more favorable variations by 
chance arise and thus higher organisms are developed, is a tre 
mendous reach of faith. This is especially seen in the fact that 
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in their incipient stages slight variations are of no value to an 
organism. Thus Elam in his Winds of Doctrine passes this criti- 
cism: “We should entirely fail to form any conception how a very 
slight enlarged sabaceous follicle, a minute pimple on the nose of 
a fish, a microscopic point of ossification or consolidation among 
the muscles of any animal, could give its possessor any superiority 
over its fellows; yet by the term of the hypothesis such, and nv 
other, must have been the origin of the mammary gland, of the 
powerful offensive war weapon of the sword fish or saw fish and 
of the locomotor organs generally among the higher animals.” It 
is also to be noted, as Dr. James Orr has stated, that “variations 
do not occur singly, but many together and in the complexity of 
life tend to balance and neutralize each other both in the individual 
and in the species, that the forces“@gstructive of life, especially in 
its lower grades, are often on a scale that puts variation out of 
the question as a means of protection, that the chance of perpetu- 
ating variations are weakened by paring, ete.” The difficulty is 
inereased by Mr. Darwin’s insistence upon the slight, “infinitesi- 
mal character of the variations necessary for the theory.” Indeed, 
Mr. Darwin in later life had to admit the insufficiency of his 
idea of natural selection to explain the progress in evolution. 
See Descent of Man, Vol. 1, pp. 156 and 387. The result of these 
and other difficulties has led the more recent evolutionists to lay 
more stress on “internal causes” to account for the progressive 
movement in the process. It is admitting that these minor forces 
do not work blindly but rather toward desirable ends. In other 
words, there seems to be an inner teleology, a controlling of proc- 
esses in purposeful directions. But if such control is necessary, 
then the way is open to admit a creative purpose being worked out 
in the processes of nature, which is equivalent to admitting a 
designing intelligence. No other suggestion can rationally explain 
why the system of things favors the fittest, why the higher rather 
than the lower lives, why the fittest leads on to higher forms, why 
the internal constitution of the organism is so adapted to the out- 
ward conditions of environment that they work together to make a 
gain in the organic world. The fact is that when the doctrine of 
descent is considered in the light of all the implications, it has 
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little to encourage the materialist but almost everything to support 
the theist who believes in teleology. 

8. Another objection to the theory of materialistic evolution 
that the resident forces in the system of nature work out all its 
phenomena, is this: If things come through a fixed mechanical 
system, that system must be eternal, for there is no way for it 
to have come into existence. That which is cannot arise from that 
which is not. It can develop only what has been eternally implicit 
in it. But an eternal system must have realized eternities ago all 
the possibilities implicit in it. There could not be any process 
going on now. Everything in the infinite past must have come to 
full realization. Only a system which is the product of an intel- 
ligenee that can begin and end processes at any time is compatible 
with a process of evolution gging on at the present time and not 
exhausted or completed eternities since. The idea of development, 
of a change now in process from lower to higher forms is a certain 
proof, positing the objective nature of time to which the mechanist 
holds, that the present system is not mechanical or dynamic, but 
is theistic, is the work of designing intelligence. Under any 


mechanical system the condition would have long since become 
static. 


4. A last objection to materialistic evolution which we will 
mention is a theory that the human mind is a development of the 
brute mind, Many theists accept this idea. Thus William North 
Rice in one of his addresses says: “I cannot avoid the conviction 
that the tendency of evolution is toward a monistic conception of 
human nature. It is difficult, if not impossible, to give a clear 
and satisfactory definition of the physical differences between man 
and brute.” Desiring to retain the law of continuity and observ- 
ing various resemblances in intelligence between the higher mam- 
mals and man, the ready inference has been drawn that the human 
mind is a higher form of the brute mind and has been developed 
from it. We are told that we have not two types of mind, but 
the same mind in different degrees of development. The claim 
is that animals love and hate, remember and reason, show common 
instincts with ourselves, and some have gone so far as to ascribe 
to them at least the beginnings of a moral nature. These sim- 
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ilarities are taken as adequate proof that the human mind is tlie 
development of rudimentary faculties in the brute. It is even 
pointed out that the difference between the mentality of the hig)- 
est animal and the average man is less than the difference betwen 
the highest and the lowest animal. 

There are certain things to be thought about in considering 
this doctrine. One is that we have almost no knowledge of the bruie 
mind and what we have is by a comparison of some of his activiti:s 
with our own. Seeing some indications of qualities similar to 
what we possess, we transfer them to the beast and say he has 
faculties like humans. But similarities in a few particulars do 
not prove genetic connections. It is very easy to classify things 
together on the basis of some similarities which have no relation- 
ship. The next thing to be noted is some very marked dissimi 
larities between the human and the brute mind. The one to which 
we desire to call attention is this: animals possess receptuul 
power, they have perception. But the mind of man is not only 
receptual but conceptional. Romanes in his work, Mental Evolu- 
tion in Man, tells us, “The whole distinction between man and 
brute resides in the presence or absence of conceptual thouglit, 
which in man is but the expression of the presence or absence 
of self-consciousness.” But what is self-consciousness? In tlic 
first place it is not mere sentiency. Sentience is the possession of 
a nervous system which reacts under certain stimuli, like contact 
through the senses with the outer world. Man has this in common 
with the higher animals, but he also has self-consciousness. I] 
cannot only receive impressions but he can interpret them, There 
is a vast difference between sensory impressions and the creative 
power which writes a Hamlet, carves a Venus de Milo, or con- 
structs a Brooklyn Bridge. Perception is one thing and intro- 
spection is another. An instinctive life is not a rational life with 
all its power of analysis, of forming judgments, deducing infer- 
ences, conducting processes of reasoning, joining present experi- 
ences with past, and reaching conclusions by reflection. We have 
here much more than associated sensations such as the brute has, 
for we classify ideas and develop general notions or ideas. We 
also bring into a general rational order impressions which woul! 
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otherwise be meaningless experiences. Thus we create sciences 
and philosophies, lay down the laws underlying the movement of 
things, and interpret the mysteries of life. As Professor Calder- 
wood expresses it: “Seience is his [man’s] servant; literature is 
lis property; philosophy is his guide in higher thought; revelation 
lecomes his inspiration.” Man has unique qualities which sep- 
arate him from the animal world and crown him with supremacy. 

But the vital objection to monism is that it requires the 
series of psychical phenomena always to be dependent upon an 
accompanying physical series. Since thought cannot be regarded 
as material, it must be “a powerless attendant upon the physical 
> Herbert Spencer, using his figure of two faces, “repre- 
sents the mental face as completely determined by the physical 
face, so that memory, reflection, reasoning, and consciousness in 
general are only the subjective shadows of molecular changes in 
the brain,” all mental movements are in short but nervous result- 
ants. This idea overlooks the fact that it is only through thought 
that we know things. The physical series is not first and then the 
psychical, but exactly the reverse. All we know we know through 
ideas, and the only reason for believing there are things is that 
we feel the Creator could not have made us to exist under a vast 
and constant deception. The question .may appropriately be 
asked, since consciousness is the primary fact with us, why may 
not the thing series be simply the shadow of the thought series, 
instead of the reverse, as the monist assures us? Everything we 
know exists only in states of consciousness which are purely mental 
phenomena. We say we see a tree, but perception is only a series 
of mental images. It is not a material thing and our belief in the 
external world arises from the fact “that our energy is resisted by 
an energy not our own.” As a matter of fact we only experience 
mental phenomena; and while we believe in a system external to 
us, no one can prove that our precepts are copies of the world 
that is without. There is, therefore, no secure proof that the brute 
mind is a product of nervous and molecular activities in the brain 
of the brute, and the human mind is only a higher development 
of the same form of activities. 

But if we were to cast aside all this reasoning, and admit 


series.’ 
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that the human mind is developed from lower ancestral types, tha 
would only state a fact. It would not explain it. It might stil! 
be true that this was a result of a constitution of the mind itself 
in a law of its essential nature. Tow did it get this quality to 
unfold into intelligence? It must have got it from the being who 
made it a part of his plan and who arranged or conducted the 
process so as to reach the intended result. Nor does the idea 
necessarily imperil the dignity of man; for it is not what mind 
eame from but what it has become and was apparently intended 
to be and do, that is of value. The fact that the adult mind devel- 
oped from a baby mind does not lessen our appreciation of it; and 
the fact that the present human mind came by development from 
the germinal mind of lower ancestral types would not impair its 
worth. The airship of to-day is judged by its present ability to 
fly and not by the crude types of machines that were first invented 
for flying and which could not lift themselves off the earth. 

We have now reached two conelusions, namely: that evolution 
is a method of procedure in nature which has the most abundant 
verification and cannot be doubted by anyone who is amenable 
to evidence; and second, that the only form of evolution which 
can be held rationally is the theistic, that form which maintains 
that the plan and purpose which the evolutionary process reveals 
can only be explained by an intelligence working in the system 
to produce its rational results. This conclusion robs evolution of 
its supposed antagonism to the Christian faith, and gives a basis 
on which science and religion can stand together. That it may 
affect the form of some of our traditional beliefs we do not deny. 
But form is one thing and substance is another. Beliefs have 
been restated again and again to harmonize with the progress of 
human knowledge, and this will constantly be true, but restate- 
ment may be clarifying rather than destructive, and we believe 
this will be true with the restatement neeessitated by the 
evolutionary hypothesis. 
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CHILDHOOD THEOLOGY 


Joun Arcuipatp MacCoLticm 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oxe of my earliest and most vivid recollections centers in 
my childhood conviction that I was a sinner. This was evidently 
no discovery of my own but the direct fruitage of the teachings 
I had received in the days that lie back of my remotest memories. 
I do not recall that 1 worried much because of my hapless con- 
dition, but at times I felt a vague fear and discontent in being 
out of favor with God through no particular fault of my own. 


My sinful state was directly traceable to Eve’s foolish trade in 


which she gave up the peace and security of Eden for the doubtful 
advantage of an apple; and while it would have been hard for me 
to imagine a world without apples, I felt that the Devil had much 
the better of the bargain. It would have been much more satis- 
factory for us all to have done without them as the cost had been 
so great, 

My disappointment in my first parents sometimes gave place 
to an intense pity for them. Somewhere I had seen an old print 
showing Adam and Eve just after they had left the garden with 
its luxurious fruits and beautiful walks and open spaces. Eden 
with all its rich suggestion was behind them, but they did not 
look back. They were on a wide barren plain, bending before a 
driving rain and huddling together as if to keep warm, While 
I did not question the justice of God in exacting so heavy a 
penalty I thought it very hard that they were not given a second 
chance. The picture wore the simple but forceful legend—*Dis- 
possessed.” I thought it wonderful that Adam did not scold his 
wife and was trying to protect her from the storm when she had 
brought so much trouble to him, and even now across the years 
when the rain slants from the northeast I often contrast. the 
warmth and glow of my study with the dreariness of that dis- 
possession, 1 knew that it was a solemn warning for me, but I 
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always became confused when I pondered upon what I should do 
to avoid an equally sinister fate. 

I often tried to picture the environment I would have been i: 
if it had not been for this lapse of our first parents, which brought 
so much woe into the world. These reflections had little to d. 
with an improved social order, but had a practical application 
to my own case. The weeds in the garden were there because o1 
Adam’s fall. What weary hours of toil I would have been save: 
if he had only possessed more wisdom and foresight. But the great- 
est boon of all would have been freedom from school. For there 
would have been no schools. Everyone would know everything 
necessary without learning. Those were the days when the rod 
had not come under the ban of sentimental schoolboards, and more 
than one of my teachers had little belief in the efficacy of moral 
suasion, a deficit which was amply compensated for by an unques- 
tioning faith in the value of the strap as an aid to sound learning. 
Many a day before I was ten, my last pedagogical exercise was to 
hold out my hands alternately to receive such punitive stimulus as 
the teacher deemed essential to a better preparation of the lessons 
for the morrow. I can close my eyes and hear the swish of the 
heavy leather yet. It was always a point of honor with even the 
youngest of the boys not to yell or whimper as we lined up before 
the desk to take our medicine in turn. But sometimes one of the 
more timid lost his nerve and pulled back as the strap described 
its swift cireuit to gain momentum for its resounding contact 
with the hand of the transgressor. Usually, however, we held our 
ground, for we had learned in the school of bitter experience that 
it did not pay to dodge. It only exasperated our executioner, and 
invited a heavier penalty. We used to try to edge our coat sleeves 
toward our outstretched hands in order to protect our wrists, but 
they had an annoying way of creeping back, leaving the wrist 
exposed, and many an ugly welt bore grim testimony of our 
Adamie taint. If I chanced to think of Eden with such an adven- 
ture in prospect or retrospect, my pity for our first parents dis- 
solved and gave place to a feeling of scornful hate. It was crim- 
inally stupid of Adam to get taken in by the Devil, even though 
his wife was most at fault. I also used to engage in reveries in 
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which I pictured the joy of living forever with no work, pain, or 
fear of death. It never occurred to me that I might have had no 
place in that ideal world, the possibility of which had been shat- 
tered when Satan accomplished his evil purpose and lured our first 
parents into paths of disobedience. 

My school teachers took me as I was and offered no ex- 
planation of my badness. If I had depended upon them for my 
enlightenment I would have lived on in complete ignorance of 
the tragedy in the garden. Nor did my religious preceptors dwell 
overmuch on this original taint we all share. They touched upon 
it only incidentally, and used it as a background for the more 
specific teaching they aimed to impart to bring home to me the 
utter depravity of my nature. All men were born sinners, and 
woeful indeed would be their fate if they did not avail themselves 
of the means provided for them to escape the wrath to come. Yet 
when I was discovered in a violation of the moral code, my pun- 
ishment was not lessened because of my natural disinclination to 
right. On the contrary I was treated as though I had full control 
over my actions. It was long before I was mature enough to 
reflect upon this inconsistency, but I had a vague idea that it was 
scarcely just to blame me for doing the very things my sinful 
nature made it impossible for me not to do. The inconsistency of 
my Spiritual teachers was also revealed in their readiness to praise 
me when I gave any evidence of virtue. If I won a prize at school 
or was unusually prompt in such household tasks as were com- 
mitted to me, their commendation indicated no surprise at my 
having overcome the original defect which is so heavy a handicap 
in all who try to be good. Nevertheless I had no illusions as to 
my condition. I was bad, and I knew that I was bad. This 
does not mean that I was more inclined to evil than the usual run 
of boys, some of whom I knew to be better and some worse than I, 
but that we were all miserable sinners, who at any time on general 
principles deserved the harshest punishment. I did not question 
that if I should die in this umregenerate state there would 
be no alternative. I would go to hell. This was no idle phrase 
of the vulgar, but a dread reality. I wonder now how it was pos- 


sible to live with a fair measure of happiness in the grip of so 
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somber and cruel a conviction, but nature has her motherly 
schemes for our protection, and is very adroit in pushing the un- 
pleasant out of the foreground of our attention, Though the possi- 
bility of death is always with us, we usually act as though it were 
the remotest of considerations. 

Of course there was a way of escape from this tragic end so 
vividly described, as I was to learn later, by Dante, Milton, Ed- 
wards and others, but this involved a considerable technique on 
the part of the sinner, some humiliation before the world and 
some self-denial of pleasures innocent enough for the unregen- 
erate, but forbidden to the regenerate. The parlousness of my 
state was increased by the fact that I was too young to enter into 
full communion with the church. People were “saved” when 
they were older, but no satisfactory provision seemed to be made 
for the more thoughtful children who realized their danger. But 
even for adults, for some reason or other, delay was regarded as 
the normal course. Many of those who raised no question of the 
truth or justice of the plan of salvation by which escape from 
future doom was made possible for them, deferred adopting it, a 
course of action which seems inexplicable in the light of the 
values involved, except on the ground that their wills were 
paralyzed by the original sin itself, or because deep in their hearts 
they only half believed what they admitted to be true. “ 

To be “saved” meant a guarantee which was to become ef- 
fective at death, assuring escape from hell. Hell, needless to say, 
was no shadowy state of mind, but as real and tangible as the 
granite hills. It was a lake of burning brimstone, from which 
the sulphurous fumes rose perpetually wreathed in fantastic shapes 
of somber color, through which the spirits of the lost could in 
imagination be dimly seen in their restless striving to find miti- 
gation of their pain. Their ceaseless wails rose almost to earth 
itself, a grim and solemn warning to the heedless multitude who, 
unwitting of their impendipg doom, continued to disregard the 
one way of escape offered them in the divine mercy. Heaven, 
on the other hand, was outlined for the most part in negative 
terms. It is impossible for the mind to carry two equally potent 
contrasted ideas, and hell was the more powerful and fascinating 
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of the two. True, there were angels with golden harps, and 
streets paved with gold and wonderful gardens and palaces glit- 
tering with myriads of jewels, and multitudes of people resting 
after the weary toil of earth, but it lacked the reality of hell and 
made its appeal largely through the escape it promised from the 
tortures of the nether world. Hell was a place to keep away from 


at any cost, but heaven was merely the best compromise offered 
when it was no longer possible to remain on earth. With all its 
theoretical advantages, I never wished to hasten my departure 
thitherward even though I could be guaranteed a safe arrival. 
The only positive attraction heaven offered to me was the wide 
variety of its singing birds and the beauty of its flowers, but 
these were more than offset by the counter-attractions of earth. 

I could scarcely bear to think of the fate that hung over many 
of my relatives and loved ones. For myself I did not worry so 
much, as it is difficult for a child to think of himself as dead, but 
when my uncle died I spent painful hours in trying to work out 
a better inheritance for him than my theology offered in its 
premises. Though nothing was said about his fate by the mem- 
bers of his family, it was the gossip of the neighbors that he was 
an “infidel.” I felt that the subject was too delicate and painful 
for my mother, as she was his sister, and so tried to work through 
it alone without asking her advice. I did not know exactly 
what an “intidel” was, but 1 had a vague idea that he was a very 
bad man who denied that there was any God. It was a mystery 
how such men were allowed to live at all, but in the next world 
their punishment would be unusually severe, though I did not see 
how hell offered much opportunity for discrimination. 

However, in the case of my uncle, there were complications 
which left some room for doubt. I had never heard him say 
that he did not believe in God. Yet there must have been some- 
thing very wrong with him that I did not understand, for I over- 
heard the foreman of his factory say that he had read too much 
and been led away by the writings of Voltaire, Paine, Byron, and 
other bad men. Nor had these neighbors any scruples to restrain 
them from consigning him to hell. It was not that he had been a 
poor neighbor. On the contrary, he had been the soul of kindness, 
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but he did not go to church, and in an argument with the parso), 
he had denied the inspiration of the Scriptures. I did not kno 
what this meant, but I realized it must be a dreadful offense, an! 
that knowledge kept me in an apologetic state of mind. It was « 
hard fate for one who had been generous and chivalrous in all his 
relations to others, but it was the law of God, and there was 1: 
appeal. Yet it did seem strange to me that the neighbor folk 
who had received so many favors from him, and whose delight i: 
hearing him point out the beauties of nature, art and literature 
was an implicit recognition of his superior worth, should show 
such little reluctance in committing him to perpetual penal fires 
the moment he was no longer able to grant them any more favors. 

Another of my baffling questions for which there seemed to 
be no satisfactory solution was why Eve was so foolish as to be 
deceived by a loathsome serpent. I was told that at first a serpent 
did not erawl like the garden snakes with which I was familiar, 
so I visualized satan as a serpent stretched out erect, resting upon 
his tail, a few inches of which were flat upon the ground. Poor 
Eve listened as he set forth the fine flavor of the apple, and as- 
sured her that it would do her no harm if she took one little bite. 
But I could not understand her weakness in listening to such an 
advocate, and years passed before I realized the inner compulsion 
which prompted her choice. Meantime I shared to the full the 
animus felt by long generations of our forebears toward the whole 
serpentine race for this grievous assault upon our common honor. 
I enlisted in the ceaseless warfare, and many a garden snake be- 
came a victim of my zeal, with an occasional member of some 
other species, paying with his life the penalty for the fatal trans- 
action in Eden. Years were to pass before I learned that the 
battle was not as one-sided as it seemed, for usually the serpent 
that bites our human heels is microscopic and can neither be killed 
or frightened with a broomstick. However irrational it is, I am 
sure I shall never be able to stifle a feeling of repugnance stirred 
up by the appearance of a harmless garden snake, though I have 
long ago given up killing them. 

Nor were these ideas the direct result of my home training 
except in so far as the reading of the Bible was a constituent 
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part of my discipline. My father had little sympathy with the 
theology of the neighborhood, and while his ideas were probably 
too loosely defined to be of much value for didactic purposes, his 
position on religious matters was fairly well summed up in the 
practical rule, “Go to church and pay your bills.” He had no 
sympathy at all with the effervescent type of religion that pre- 
vailed in the Protestant section of our community. So it nat- 
urally came about that his fate in the next world was one of my 
chief concerns. There was no scandal concerning his beliefs, as 
there had been about my uncle, but that did not mend matters 
very much. He was a Scotch Presbyterian in a community where 
the majority of the people were Methodists or Roman Catholics. 
It was commonly affirmed by our Methodist critics that in his 
twenty-five years as minister of the village Presbyterian church, 
loctor Chambers had not converted a single soul. This did not 
mean that the youth of his flock did not unite with the church 
or live as honestly or respectably as their neighbors, but that they 
did not undergo a critical experience of conversion. They were 
simply moral, and morality would never save them. In fact they 
were worse before God than the flagrant sinner, since he was likely 
to repent some day, having no ground for illusion about his virtue. 

The children of missionaries in Siam or China have as firm 
a conviction of the reality of jinn and spirits as they have of their 
own existence. The home of the occidental resident of these 
countries is an island, which, no matter how scientific the atmos- 
phere, is frequently inundated by the billows of superstition which 
sweep over it from the neighboring people. This law accounts 
for the hold the revival preacher secured upon my childish imag- 
ination. I remember in particular one sermon which I heard 
in the Methodist church when I was not more than eight years old. 
| was not supposed to be there, but when my father did not feel 
like driving to the Presbyterian Church I often went off to the 
nearby Methodist church with one or other of the men on the 
farm. The text that day was Saint Peter’s description of the 
Devil going about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour. The preacher was a man of dramatic power, and _ in 
addition his sinews were uncut by any doubt of the truth of his 
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message. He made the Devil a very real personage for at least 
one of his hearers. That night I dreamed a dream which after 
forty years requires no psycho-analytic surgery to recall in all its 
details. I saw the Devil in leonine form with eyes of fire and 
mane flying in the wind sweeping across the countryside, an 
whenever he came to a farmstead, he belched fierce flames froin 
his mouth and nostrils against the building, which was immedi- 
ately wrapped in sheets of flame. I saw that soon he would reach 
our home, and what gave me greatest horror, the new carriage: 
house of which I was so proud, and then I realized that it made 
no matter, for our house itself would be burned too, and my hear: 
sank in fear lest I should be separated from my loved ones in 
the terrible awakening in the next world. Even though I should 
ever have to pass tarough a real experience of this kind, I can 
scarcely suffer more than I suffered in that dream. 

To our Methodist neighbors dancing, cardplaying and drink- 
ing were the treasonable offenses against God. The Roman Cath- 
olies and Presbyterians indulged in these pastimes, but all wer 
agreed as to the reality of hell and the certainty that its dimensions 
are most spacious to make room for the hosts who will eventually 
find themselves there. Yet once in a long while the human affec- 
tions modified the severity of this stern conviction. The loca! 
Carnegie was a Methodist, and when the Roman Catholics were 
building their church in the village he gave them land for the 
site. It was a generous and uncharacteristic gift—and brought 
upon him the bitter reproaches of his own people, not alone because 
of his support of an inimical faith, but because he had never been 
so generous with his own church. Yet he had his reward, though it 
did not come till after his death. The legend arose among the 
Catholics that some of their number who had been in purgatory 
had passed the door of hell, and looking in had seen this friend of 
the church on earth, in the most favorable circumstances the 
nether regions afford. He had a green sod on which to stand. It 
was a relief to me to learn that there was even a possibility of so 
slender a mitigation of the sufferings I felt I might some day be 
called to endure. 

One of the most vexing of my questions was how the flames 
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kept burning the bodies of the lost and did not consume them once 


and for all. This was never answered to my satisfaction. Doubt- 
less the element of mystery was instinctively recognized as having 
a legitimate part to play. But I have never been able to explain 
how these people who were so kind and human in their earthly 
relations to each other, always ready to go out of their way to do 
a good turn to a neighbor in distress in this world, had so little 
regret that the condition of those who did not accept their faith 
would in the next world be so horribly tragic. This would not have 
been strange if those who constituted the major portion of the citi- 
zenship of the Plutonic underworld had been especially vicious 
or bebellious against God’s law. On the contrary they were made 
up for the most part of those who belonged to other churches and 
subscribed to other dogmas than those of their neighbors who 
in their own minds consigned them to this hopeless fate. It was 
hard on God, though they did not realize it, for it meant that the 
Devil had much the better of him in their age-long struggle for 
souls, This was painfully evident in the affirmation of a gracious 
octogenarian, a Presbyterian elder, that “hell is paved with in- 
fants not a span long.” I saw that while there might be justice in 
the reprobation of adult sinners, it was strange that God should 
sentence little children to such doom, 

Nor was the boundary between the two worlds very clearly | 
defined. Ghosts always fascinated me. The mention of the name 
at night made my hair stand on end and my flesh creep. We boys 
did not talk of them at night, but during the day we were bold 
and recounted our experiences with gusto. My parents’ denial 
of their existence was not enough to banish from my mind the 
belief that there must be something in the statements of my young 
Irish friends. From time to time they told me that they saw 
these sinister shadowy figures, particularly as they passed the 
graveyard, in the guise of women with burning eves and flaming 
hair, with white robes streaming far behind them, sometimes 
walking, sometimes riding broomsticks through the air. No boy 
ean detach himself from his intellectual milieu, and many a day 
was to pass before | had no creepy feelings if 1 had occasion to 
walk through a cemetery after twelve o'clock at night. 
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Behind all these dim searchings after reality in the strane, 
far-off, mystic realm of boy life, there always loomed the stcrn 
figure of God. Sometimes I thought of him dimly, as a vasi 
august being, undefined in form, sitting on a throne on a cloud, 
and often the glories of the sunset suggested that he was holding 
court in the sky. At other times I thought of him as a grave 
man of giant size and great age, with long grey beard, watching 
with severe intolerant eye all that I was doing. There was no love 
in my heart for him, and nothing in his nature as I conceived i: 
which would draw love forth. I would have rejoiced to know 
that he had established a relationship of benevolent neutrali:y 
toward me, though that was too much to hope for. Sooner or later 
I felt that his opportunity to punish me would come, and ther 
would be little chance of escape. Yet it is surprising how early 
the seeds of doubt begin to germinate. One day I heard « 
preacher tell about the sin against the Holy Ghost. I did noi 
know what this sin was, and the preacher evidently was con- 
fused himself. I thought it probably had something to do with: 
taking God’s name in vain. I had never done so until that hour. 
What evil genius prompted me a few days after as a child of ten, 
I do not know, but in a field alone I cried ont—God! half in 
defiance. Frightened by my own temerity, I looked around, ex- 
pecting to see a fatal flash from heaven descending upon me. Al! 
was silent. The sin still shone in the bright sky above. The only 
sound I heard was the song of a meadow lark. Again I cried out, 
this time in full defiance against the God who had planned a 
world where hell was so much larger than heaven, but no echo 
returned to disturb my sense of outraged justice. From that day 
my allegiance to the God of my childhood waned and eventually 
died, and only after strenuous years did I learn to love and serve 
another God, of whom the other boys and I should have been more 
explicitly told, who is the source of all life and who is over all and 
through all and in us all. 
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WAS JOHN WESLEY A PACIFIST? 


Wirtius H. Bernnarpr 


Evanston, III. 


In recent years we have witnessed the most profound interest 
in the efforts of mankind to cast off the shackles of war. This 
interest has found expression in international bodies and in inter- 
national agreements. The literature of the day has been filled 
with it, and the church as a whole has been considering it seriously. 
The Methodist Church, in its last General Conference, has 
taken a long step in the direction of the attainment of a war- 
less world. Many great-spirited and clear-thinking men believe 
that the great task facing the church to-day is just this task of 
“making peace.” It is a matter of vital interest to us, therefore, 
to know something about the attitude of our church in the past 
toward this question, and to ascertain, if possible, the attitude 
of John Wesley on war and pacifism. Is our church in harmony 
with essential Methodism in its war on war, or is this an innova- 
tion on the part of the modern church ¢ 

Pacifism, like a goodly number of much-used terms, has a 
multitude of meanings. To the average individual, both educated 
and unedueated, it stands for non-resistance; it is synonymous 
with passivism or quiestism, The pacifist is ‘“un-manly,” “other- 
worldly,” the very antithesis of a real “he-man.” There may be 
truth in this picture, but it is not the whole truth. The pacifist 
is the “pax-facio,” the “maker of peace.” The word itself does 
not specify what method shall be used by this “maker of peace” 
whom Jesus Christ called “blessed.” It does mean that indi- 


vidual whose philosophy of life is based upon the conviction that 
life is furthered by cooperating with others, that both individual 
and national greatness is attained by cooperation rather than by 
competition, The pacifist opposes the philosophy of life that 
is based upon the conviction that growth and development is 
possible only at the expense of other individuals or nations. Thus, 
pacifism is not a method; it is a philosophy of life. While many 
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pacifists are of the non-resistant type, an increasing number of 
them are seeking other and possibly more effective methods. 

In order that we may understand the attitude of John Wesley 
toward this philosophy of life, we shall ask several questions of 
him, and attempt to answer them from his life and works. The 
first question has to do with his personal relationships with men. 
Was he pacifist in his personal relationships? The answer must 
be a decided affirmative. John Wesley lived in England during 
that period when “mobocracy” was the order of the day, and Eng- 
land was called “the wild man” of Europe. Naturally enough, 
a man who traveled about as did Wesley, preaching the gospel to 
all sorts of people, and often against the wishes of the preachers 
of the Established Church, would meet with mob opposition. He 
was mobbed a great many times, and had many narrow escapes. 
But in all of the accounts of his experiences with mobs, not once 
do we find that he made any efforts to use force against them. 
Even though he had with him large congregations of men, never 
did he ask them to use force to aid him. In his Notes on the New 
Testament on Matthew 5. 38—48, he writes, “Where the damage is 
not great, choose rather to suffer it, though possibly it may be 
repeated on that account, than to demand ‘an eye for an eye,’ to 
enter into a rigorous persecution of the offender. The meaning 
of the whole passage seems to be, rather than return evil for evil, 
when the wrong is purely personal, submit to one bodily wrong 
after another; give up one part of your goods after another.” 
While Wesley suggests further on that these words were not 
literally to be followed out, yet in his own personal life he did 
follow them literally. Barr, in Early Methodists Under Perse- 
cutions (page 235), says, “The Methodist preachers were every- 
where spoken against, thus their unpopularity made it seem ut- 
terly impossible for them to strike back. Besides, it was their 
practice not to resist violence.” 

We may estimate his attitude toward violence offered toward 
an individual himself from another angle, that of the attitude 
of those who were closest to him. His brother Charles was a 
fellow-worker and a close companion. He was with John in the 
Holy Club of Oxford, and was the songster of the Revival. Being 
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then so closely associated with John, his attitude toward non- 
resistance should throw some light upon the attitude of his brother. 
Whitehead, in his John Wesley (Vol. I, p. 172), tells this of 
Charles: “Charles Wesley, upon hearing of the losses of the 
Methodists at the hands of a mob, said, ‘My heart rejoices in the 
great grace which was given them, for not one resisted evil; but 
they took joyfully the spoiling of their goods.” He tells of an- 
other incident when Charles met a mob of rioting miners. He 
started to dissuade some when others rushed upon those who were 
stopping and began to beat them. Wesley interposed his body to 
receive the blows, but they would not strike him. He said con- 
cerning this incident, “I found afterwards, that all our colliers 
to a man had been foreed away. Having learned of Christ not 
to resist evil, they went a mile with those who compelled them, 
rather than free themselves by violence” (page 150). Thus 
there is sufficient evidence to establish beyond a reasonable doubt 
the thesis that in his attitude toward violence offered toward him- 
self, John Wesley was a pacifist, and a non-resistant pacifist. 
However, it might be well to suggest that he was not opposed to 
the use of the police foree for protective purposes. He sought 
protection at the hands of the authorities, and threatened one man 
with police action if he did not stop his activities. 

We must next ask if John Wesley was pacifistic in his atti- 
tude toward national and international conflicts. The answer to 
this question cannot be given with the same confidence as that 
given to the previous question. If we interpret the question to 
read, “Did he desire very much to prevent wars and to seek peace ¢” 
we must answer in the affirmative. In a letter written to the 
American preachers in 1775, Wesley said, “In such a critical situa- 
tion, it is your part to be peacemakers” (Eayrs, Wesley's Letters, 
p. 248). In a letter to Thomas Rankin in America, he said, “I 
am persuaded love and tender measures will do far more than 
violence, And if I should have an interview with a great man 
(which seems to be not unlikely) I will, by the grace of God, 
tell him so, without any circumlocution.”! Or, to turn to the 


1Quoted by Phillips, “The Relation of John Wesley to American Methodism,” page 21. 
(Master's thesis, Northwestern University.) 
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series of sermons preached by Wesley on the Sermon on the Mount, 
we find a discussion of “Blessed are the peacemakers; for they 
shall be called the children of God,” in which these words are 
found: 


“Hence we may learn in how wide a sense the term peacemakers is 
to be understood. In its literal meaning it implies those lovers of God 
and man who utterly abhor all strife and debate, all variance and con- 
tention; and accordingly labor with all their might, either to prevent 
this fire of hell from being kindled, or, when it is kindled, from breaking 
out, or when it is broke out, from spreading any farther” (Works, Vol. 
I, p. 203, 3rd Am. Ed.). 


While this gives us a clear index to the character and atti- 
tude of Wesley, it is difficult to determine whether or not it has 
any national implications. However, there can be no doubt as to 
his attitude toward war in his “Seasonable Address to the More 
Serious Part of the Inhabitants respecting the Unhappy Contest 
between us and our American Brethren” by a “Lover of Peace.” 
He says in part: 


“What then must we do to save (not to destroy), our kingdom, and 
to save (not to destroy) our American brethren? Do, my brethren! 
Why, what would we do, if either our own, or our neighbor’s house were 
on fire? We should bring, if in our senses, no combustible matter to 
increase the flame, but water and a helping hand to extinguish it. This 
we should certainly do, and our labour would not be in vain. Now, apply 
this to America and Great Britain. The former is like a house on fire; 
the devouring flames of an unnatural civil war are already kindled, and 
some hundreds of lives have fallen a prey to its insatiable violence. And 
how long before this may be our case here, God only knows” (Works, 11th 
ed., vol. 11, page 115). 


Or, to follow him a bit farther in this same address, we read: 


“See, they advance toward each other, well prepared with every in- 
strument of death. But what are they going to do? To shoot each other 
through the head or heart; to stab and butcher each other, and hasten (it 
is to be feared) one another into the everlasting burnings. Why so? 
What harm have they done to each other? Why, none at all. Most of 
them are entire strangers to each other. But a matter is in dispute 
relative to the mode of taxation. So these countrymen, children of the 
same parents, are to murder each other with all possible haste, to prove 
who is in the right. Now, what an argument is this! What a method 
of proof! What an amazing way of deciding controversies!” (page 116). 
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Wesley leaves no doubt in our minds as to his repugnance 
to the war method of settling disputes between peoples. He has 


given us sufficient evidence to prove rather definitely that he de- 


sired peace among men not only because of the horrors of war, but 
also because the war method looked illogical and impractical to 
lim. “But, like many other good men, he did not stop there. When 
we ask him if he was convinced that the war-method was sinful 
and that it should be outlawed, we get a different answer. A study 
of the evidence from his biographers, his own words, and the words 
of his closest followers convinces us that he would say “no!” to 
the question. 

“Wesley fully sympathized with the king and his ministers 
in that disastrous war which resulted in the loss of the American 
colonies,” says G. Holden Pike, in Wesley and His Preachers 
(p. 11). Stevens says, “Wesley advised the Methodists to learn 
the military exercise, that they might the better defend their 
country when the French threatened to invade it in 1756” (Hist. 
of Methodism, vol. I, p. 428). And “He was a stanch English 
patriot, and believing that fighting was sometimes necessary, be- 
lieved also that none were fit for it but such as were fit to die. 
Like Uncle Toby, he thought soldiers, above all others, should be 
saints” (page 427), These references are sufficient to indicate 
what his biographers thought of his stand regarding the war 
method. It is rather significant, also, that Miss Caroline Atwater 
Mason, in her book, World Missions and World Peace, in which 
she seeks to show that missions rather than war offers the solution 
to our international difficulties, does not mention the early Meth- 
odists as of significance in the struggle to eliminate war although 
she studies the whole course of Christian history. The same may 
be said with regard to the article on “War” by W. P. Paterson in 
the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. This 22,000 word 
article is rather a comprehensive treatise on war, peacemakers, 
and peace movements, yet in this,historical and critical treatise, 
John Wesley receives no notice whatsoever. Thus, from this 
evidence we must conclude that he did not say “no” to the war- 
method, | 

But, what did John Wesley himself say regarding this? 
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Take his words on Loyalty, “It is my religion which obliges ie 
‘to put men in mind to be subject to principalities and powers.’ 
Loyalty is with me an essential branch of religion, and whic: | 
am sorry any Methodist should forget. There is the closest rela- 
tion, therefore, between my religion and my political conduct; 
the same authority enjoining me to ‘fear God and to horior the 
king’ ” (Potts, Living Thoughts, p. 548). Or, in speaking of the 
wretched morals of the soldiers in a letter to one Alderman Rid|«v, 
Wesley gives us-this: 


“The continual cursing and swearing, the wanton blasphemy of the 
soldiers in general, must needs be a torture to the sober ear, whether 
of a Christian or an honest infidel. Can any that either fear God or love 
their country, hear this without concern? Especially if they consider the 
interest of their country, as well as of these unhappy men themselves? 
For can it be expected, that God should be on their side who are daily 
affronting him to his face? And if God be not on their side, how little 
will either their number, or courage, or strength prevail?” (Whitehead, 
John Wesley, vol. 2, p. 119.) 


Wesley assumes here, as he does in numerous other places, 
that God is helping the English in their warfare. This soun:s 
like Europe in 1914. As a final bit of evidence from Wesley him- 
self, let me quote from two songs written by John and Charles 
Wesley. The first is this: 


“Surely thou wilt vengeance take 
On rebels ’gainst their king and God, 
And strictest inquisition make 
For rivers spilt of guiltless blood, 
By men who take thy Name in vain, 
By friends in sanctity’s disguise; 
As thou wert served with nations slain, 
Or pleased with human sacrifice.” 


(Meredith, The Real John Wesley, page 209). Or this, from 


another hymn: 


“Oh earth, conceal not thou their blood, 
Which loud as Zachariah’s cries! 
O God, Thou just, avenging God, 
Behold them with thy flaming eyes, 
And blast, and utterly consume 
Those murderers of fanatic Rome.” (Ibid., 209-212.) 
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It is rather difficult to find better hymns of hate than these two 
verses taken from two hymns of which these verses are fair sam- 
ples. And they were not written by the Kaiser’s minions in 1914, 
but by John and Charles Wesley, founders of the Methodist 
churehes. Thus we are compelled to say that John Wesley did 
not say “no” to the war method in the light of the words of his 
biographers and of his own words. 

Very briefly, let me touch on the third field suggested, that of 
the attitude of his closest followers. John Fletcher, whom Wesley 
had selected to take his place at his death, will be used as an ex- 
ample. He wrote an article occasioned by the proclamation of a 
general fast by the English king. The title is significant, “The 
Bible and the Sword,” or “The Appointment of the General Fast 
Vindieated.” Fletcher searches from one end of the Bible to the 
other to prove his thesis that God allows, yes, commands the sword 
to be “drawn for the punishment of daring felons, and of the 
infatuated people who bear arms in their defense, as the Benja- 
minites formerly did, and as the revolted colonies actually do” 
(Fleteher’s Works, Vol. 4, p. 554). He takes Jesus’ quotation, 


“He that hath no sword, let him sell his garment and buy one,” 
to prove his point, and puts rather an interesting slant to another 
saying of Jesus. It has to do with Jesus’ rebuke of Peter when 
the latter drew his sword to defend Jesus in the Garden. “Jesus 


said unto him, Put up again thy sword into its place; for all they 
that take the sword (to use it rashly, as thou dost, without any 
order, and without the least probability of success) shall perish 
by the sword” (page 555). Thus Jesus’ great statement regard- 
ing his attitude toward ends attained by means of the sword is 
taken by Fletcher to be but a platitude to the effect that you must 
never fight if the other fellow is larger than you are, for if you 
do he is apt to beat you! Immediately preceding this pamphlet, 
we find-Fletcher enforcing John Wesley’s “Calm Address,” and 
other writings of Wesley on the war. Thus, we may be sure that 
Fletcher’s “The Bible and the Sword” reflects John Wesley's 
thought also. Thus from the three angles from which we have 
scrutinized Wesley's attitude toward the war method, we are 


foreed to conclude that although he hated war and sought to 
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avoid it, yet he believed that it had a place in the economy 
of God. 

We now ask the question with regard to the reason for this 
attitude on the part of Wesley. How was it possible for a man of 
his type to stand for the prosecution of the Revolutionary War, 
and even to write such stinging verses in which he asks God to 
“Blast, and utterly consume” the colonists? Two reasons may 
be suggested. The first has to do with his attitude toward the 
Bible. Wesley, like the men of his time, had a very profound faith 
in the Bible and its every teaching. In the Book he found “the 
same authority enjoining me to fear God and to honor the King.” 
From it he received the inspiration to say, “It is my religion 
which obliges me to put men in mind to be subject to principal- 
ities and powers.” It was from the Old Testament particularly 
that he drew his inspiration to say concerning the English soldiery, 
“Tf God be not on their side, how little will either their number, 
or courage, or strength prevail?” The warlike passages from the 
Old Testament and some of Jesus’ sayings are such that one with 
a belief in the Bible as John Wesley had may very easily believe 
that Jesus Christ may be put into khaki, even though our own 
Bishop McConnell may say: “You cannot make war Christian. 
You can say it is a nasty, dirty business, but because of the kind 
of world it is you are going through with it and using it. But you 
cannot get Christ into it. He does not fit.” 

From the Minutes of the Conferences we get some interest- 
ing information which bears upon Wesley’s own view that “the 
powers that be are ordained of God” and should be followed im- 
plicitly because of that. The Report of the Conference in 1779 
has this in it: “Suffer none that speak evil of those in authority, 
or that prophesy evil to the nation, to preach with us. Let every 
assistant take care of this.” In the report for 1782 a question 
is asked concerning those who took military training on the Sab- 
bath day. The action taken was that anyone who did that on 
the Sabbath, except for actual invasion, should be cast out of the 
Societies. It is interesting to note that Wesley was willing to 
exclude men from his Societies because they were breaking the 
Sabbath, but that the thought of excluding them because they 
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were preparing to break the bodies of their fellowmen never oc- 
curred to him. And the explanation must be that the Bible says, 
“Remember the Sabbath day,” but does not say, “Thou shalt re- 


member the bodies of thy fellowmen to keep them holy,” espe- 


cially with reference to international strife. On the other hand, 
the Old Testament abounds with references to incidents in which 
Jehovah fights with men, and commands the Israelites to slay their 
enemies. Therefore, a man of John Wesley’s day who loved the 
Bible as he did, would place the emphasis upon the Sabbath day 
and upon the loyalty to country rather than upon humanity. 

The second reason to be suggested is found in Wesley’s love 
for the military man and military discipline. He learned disci- 
pline from his childhood. He was a good disciplinarian himself, 
and admired that quality in his preachers. Living as he did in 
a time when mob action was common, he would naturally admire 
an institution in which orderliness and discipline prevailed. How 
much he admired these qualities may be seen when we realize 
that the institution to which he gave life is called ““Methodism.” 
Therefore, we may say that Wesley’s belief in the Divine Right 
of Kings, and his love for the military life offer an explanation 
for his attitude toward international welfare. We shall ask one 
final question, 

Would John Wesley be a Pacifist to-day? The term is used 
here to denote that attitude assumed by such a large group in 
the last General Conference ; a willingness to break with the war- 
method; a willingness to take seriously the slogan “No More 
War”; to seek for other and better methods of settling interna- 
tional disputes than the present method of trial by battle. It 
does not necessarily denote non-resistance, although this statement 
is not to be taken as a criticism of that position. It means that 
this writer believes that the elimination of war as a method for 
settling international disputes does not necessarily involve an 
attitude of non-resistance. The question is, then, would John 
Wesley have supported the group in the General Conference who 
were ready and willing to make a drastic bid for world peace ¢ 

There is strong evidence that he would have been a pacifist 
to-day. One reason for this belief is that in 1816, just twenty- 
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five years after his death, and at a time when the Evangelical] 
Party was in control in the Anglican Church, a Peace Society was 
founded in London. That society is still living, and its princi)|es 
are in harmony with the best in American Methodism, Is it too 
much to conclude that this Society got its impetus from the Meih- 
odist revival, and from its counterpart in the Anglican Church, 
the Evangelical party? Some historians have said that every 
humanitarian movement of this period sprang from the soil of 
Methodism. 

Throughout this study we have examined Wesley’s suggestions 
that love and tender measures are of more value than violence. 
We recall his picture of the burning house, and his suggestion 
that we use water instead of combustible matter, and his applica- 
tion of this to warfare. When we think of the great humanitarian 
heart of Wesley, which led him to exertions probably greater than 
those of any other man in history, who placed human values and 
human experiences above doctrine and authority, we are con- 
vinced that he could not see millions of men slain by the rulers 
of the world in order to satisfy their personal ambitions without 
raising a tremendous protest. What would be his attitude towari 
those who were responsible for that debacle called the “World 
War” in the light of the studies of Kirby Page, Sherwood Eddy, 
and that of Professor Harry Elmer Barnes, published in Current 
History, May, 1924, in which he presents evidence which should 
drive forever from the mind of intelligent men the thought that 
civilization or human values are ever served by this so-called 
“modern war”? To-day, John Wesley would undoubtedly con- 
clude that the voice of God and of the King are not synonymous. 
He would be in the forefront of Methodism in its fight for a war- 
less world. Even though he took a different position in 1775, we 
have sufficient evidence that in the struggle to-day the spirit of 
John Wesley leads on toward the goal of a Warless World. 
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SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY 


Rosertr BaGnevtu 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Peruaps the first thing we ought to do in considering such 
a subject as this is to be clear in our minds upon our definitions. 
What do we mean by science, and by theology, and perhaps we 
ought to add, religion? Webster’s definition of science is: 
I. “Knowledge; knowledge of principles or facts. Il. Specifically, 
actual and accepted knowledge which has been systematized and 
formulated with reference to the discovery of general truths or 
the operation of general laws; knowledge classified and made 
available in work, life, or the search for truth.” The definition 
viven by the Standard Dictionary is: “Knowledge gained and veri- 
fied by effective observation and great thinking, especially as 
methodically fornfulated and arranged in a rational system.” All 
authorities agree upon the universal character of science. We have 
sometimes spoken of “the sciences”: and we have mentioned the 
material, the physical, the biological, the anthropological, and the 
theological. These are merely some of the divisions of science. 
The whole realm would cover all of life and being. 

Webster's definition of theology is: “The science of God or of 
religion. The science which treats of existence, character, and 
attributes of God, and of his laws and government: Divinity, the 
knowledge derivable from the scriptures. The systematic exhi- 
bition of revealed truth. The science of Christian faith and life.” 
The Standard Dictionary says: “Theology, the branch of theo- 
logical science that treats of God, including the being of God, the 
attributes of God, the doctrine of the Trinity, creation, and 
providence.” 

Webster gives the definition of religion as “The outward act 
or form by which men indicate their recognition of the existence 
of a god, or of gods, having power over their destiny, to whom 
obedience, service, and honor are due. The feeling or expression 
of human love, fear, or awe of some superhuman and overruling 
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power, whether by profession of belief, by observance of rights 
and ceremonies, or by the conduct of life. A system of faith and 
worship.” The Standard Dictionary says: “A belief in an invin- 
cible, superhuman power or powers, conceived of as the analogy of 
the human spirit, on which (or on whom), he regards himself as 
dependent, and to which (or to whom) he thinks himself in some 
degree responsible, together with the feeling and practices which 
naturally flow from such a belief.” 

It will be seen from these definitions that theology is a 
branch of science, and in the main, therefore, is subjected to the 
same processes of development, and controlled by the same gen- 
eral principles. It will be seen also that religion is the basic fact 
in man’s conception of God and his relation to God, and that 
theology is the attempt to gather up into one coherent unity man’s 
knowledge of God. 

Therefore, wherever there is religion, and human experience 
has shown that religion is universal, there must also be some at- 
tempt at theology. It will be seen also that in our thinking the 
better approach is to study theology as a branch of science, and that 
much of the talk of the antagonism of science and religion is 
illogical. 

Let us turn first to a study of the function and development 
of science. We have seen, from the definitions above quoted, 
that the function of science is to arrange in a logical and coherent 
way our knowledge of any particular subject, with a view of being 
able to use that knowledge in the promotion of the comfort, well 
being, efficiency, culture, and development of man and human 
society. The birth and development of science was inevitable. 
Man being what he is, a growing personality; the world itself, 
constituting. man’s environment, being what it is; and the rela- 
tions between man and his environment being what they are, it 
was inevitable that man should attempt to understand the facts 
and forces that crowd in upon his life in every way, and to arrange 
them in some usable order. 

The development of science has been very, very slow. The 
recent advances in the knowledge of human beginnings, attained 
through anthropological studies, reveal the fact that many cen- 
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turies passed by in human history with scarcely any perceptible 
advance in science, though of course there must have been some 
slight movement forward. Man was handicapped, first, by his 
feeble powers of observation. We ere constantly reminded even 
to-day of the weaknesses of our powers of observation, With 
primitive man, at the very beginning all this had to be learned. 
Then he had that other lack of ability, which is closely associated 
with inability to observe accurately, and that is the inability to 
appreciate values and relations. This faculty develops very 
slowly. Again, the operations of his mind had been fearfully 
affected through all the centuries by his passions, his fears, his 
ignorance, his superstitions, and his intolerance. Perhaps the 
very method by which advancement has been made in science has 
itself been something of a handicap. It has been necessary to 
adopt hypotheses in advance of exact knowledge and application ; 
if you will, “The trial and error process.” And inevitably, in- 
creasing knowledge compelled a change of hypothesis, so that prob- 
ably there are more discarded hypotheses lying around in the 
lumber room of human knowledge than any other species of in- 
tellectual lumber. But there has been a strong tendency on the 
part of man to cling to his old hypotheses, even in spite of a larger 
knowledge. It may be just as well that scholars and scientists 
should be conservative, for a great deal more harm can be done by 


the flippant casting away of accepted hypotheses and the adoption 


of untried theories than by being a little more conservative, even 
if any given hypothesis is held longer than the facts warrant. But 
that this has slowed up the advancement of science there can be 
ho question, 

The progress of science has been greatly helped by the many 
instruments which have been invented to secure more adequate 
observation, and which have extended the powers of human vision, 
both in an extensive and in an intensive way. Further progress 
will require more and more perfect instruments of observation 
and accuracy, and a constantly increasing ability to appreciate 
what we see and to arrange the facts in a coherent unity. 

That we have reached finality in the development of science 
on any subject, few would dare to say. It is altogether likely 
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that in the ages to come, if man makes the progress he should 
make, the scientist of that period will look back upon our scientitic 
attainments much as we might look back upon those of a long de- 
parted age. To go forward we must have a love of truth and an 
appreciation of what has already been achieved that will prevent 
iconoclasm, and also a love of truth with an openmindedness «f 
mind and heart that will be ready to lay aside any hypothesis 
which the larger knowledge proves untrue or one-sided, and which 
reveals a truer explanation of the facts. 

These elementary principles are very generally accepted, 
when applied to all the sciences except theology. But when we 
attempt to apply them to theology there are a good many who 
demur, and who would treat theology as a finished science. As a 
matter of fact, historical religion reveals that theology has ha: 
the same sort of development and has been subject, practically, 
to the same conditions of growth as any other science, Just as 
religion developed in a very crude way, from the most crass an 
meager beginnings, so theology, which attempts to put in orderly 
form our knowledge and conceptions of God, has also develope! 
very slowly through the ages, and from very crude beginnings. 
One has only to compare the conceptions of spiritual beings of the 
earliest men, as revealed by animism and fetchism, with the con- 
ceptions of God which Christianity in our time gives us, to see 
how far we have journeyed in the science of theology. This great 
progress was the result of very slow and gradual growth or devel- 
opment through the ages. A study of the religious conceptions 
of primitive peoples, then of the various barbarous tribes, then 
the early civilizations, like Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt, then 
Israel, and finally Christianity, emphasizes this fact. 

Theology was more fortunate than the other sciences in its 
wider and more direct sources of information. It had all that the 
natural world could suggest about God, and all that human reason 
and philosophy could contribute, and in addition had the revela- 
tions of God through the prophets, the scriptures, and finally, 
through Christ. The earliest inspired revelations of God that 
men had were not writings, but prophets. Long before there 
were sacred writings in any nation there were great prophets to 
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whom the message of God came. In Israel, for instance, from 
the time of Abraham until after the exile they had practically no 
scriptures. There were portions of manuscripts among the north- 
ern tribes, and other portions, not always identical, in Judah. 
But they were not in general circulation, and were read by the 
very few, if at all. The revelation of truths that God gave to 
the great prophets, like Moses, was transmitted by word of mouth 
from generation to generation. The same thing will hold good of 
all other peoples that had sacred writings; for be it remembered 
that several other of the religions of antiquity besides the Jewish 
had sacred books, and that these sacred books really contained rev- 
elations of truths much beyond the level of the people of the 
period of their writing. After the captivity the sacred writings 
of the Jews were put into coherent form, and gradually assumed 
the present form of the Old Testament. And while the sacred 
writings lost something of the personality of the great prophets, 
they still retained, in more permanent form, the record of the 
truths they brought. 

In due time Jesus came into the world, and became at once 
the supreme source of man’s knowledge of God. 1 think this fact 
will be admitted by all thoughtful men without regard to their 
conception of Christ’s personality, that whether he was the Son 
of God or not, his personality expressed the highest conception 
of God that the race has ever reached. In due time the New 
Testament was written. It is well to remember that in the early 
apostolic age there was no New Testament, and that the New Tes- 
tament was born out of the exigencies of the needs of the various 
churches of the time or of Christianity as a whole. The books 
of the New Testament are an attempt on the part of men who 
were closest to Christ and who knew him best to put into per- 
manent form their knowledge of him, of what he was, and what 
he taught. These writings were not an attempt to frame a system 
of teachings. Practically every book of the New Testament was 
written because of the urge of some particular need, either in the 
church as a whole or in some individual church; and in every 
case the book or letter was written with a view to covering that 
particular need. It was inevitable that the early church should 
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attempt to formulate creeds and to develop a theology. The same 
principle holds good as in any other science. There was endless 
diseussion and controversy. Many conflicting hypotheses were 
presented, and the need of some sort of unity was strongly felt. 
This resulted in the early councils of the church, where represent:- 
tives of the then widely scattered Christian church came together 
to attempt to put into form a creedal statement of what they be- 
lieved. It is very likely that a few minds mastered every council, 
and that the larger proportion of the members simply followed 
their leading. There grew up in the church a tendency toward 
fixedness of belief and statement, and with that an increasing 
tendency to intolerance of contradiction or disagreement; so it 
came to pass that there was a very dominant feeling that the 
creeds were almost verbally inspired, and that to disagree with 
them, or to oppose them, was a deadly heresy. 

Undoubtedly, one of the causes of the dark ages was this 
fixedness of thinking in theology. In the very nature of the case 
any science must be a growing thing, and if the time should come 
when the natural sciences should become fixed, the world would at 
once stop growing and begin to slip back. The same thing held 
true of Christianity through the period of the dark ages. With 
that great movement which on the one side we call the Renais- 
sance, and on the other the Reformation, there was a revolt against 
the tyranny of the creeds and against the church’s authority as 
then exercised. And in the place of the final authority of the 
church, there developed a hard and fast theory of the inspiration 
of the scriptures. We have no reason to believe that prior to the 
Reformation the Holy Scriptures held the place of supreme au- 
thority, and was regarded in quite the same light of inerrant in- 
spiration as after that period. 

With this tendency toward a hard and fast theory of verbal 
inspiration, there developed, just as in the case of the creeds, a 
fixedness of thinking that was a barrier to the true development 
of theology. All this was manifestly contrary to the attitude of 
Jesus Christ himself. He made no attempt to formulate a creed 
or to put the scriptures into a place that forbade development in 
our thinking of God. Such a use of the scriptures is also for- 
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hidden by the special provision God made in sending the Holy 


Spirit into the world. This is emphasized by the statement of 


Christ concerning his function: “When he, the Spirit of Truth, is 
come, he will guide you into all truth, for he shall not speak of 
himself, but he shall take of mine and shall show it unto you.” 

The descent of the Spirit of God on the Day of Pentecost was 
not a culmination of the illumination of human minds, but was 
the beginning, and any fair interpretation of the New Testament 
must lead to the conclusion that the Spirit of God will continue 
his work of enlightening the minds of men through all the future 
of human history. The providential aspects of the case serve to 
emphasize this truth, for if the truth of God as revealed at the time 
of Christ and as understood by the apostles was to be a closed 
book, then certainly God would have arranged that the world 
should have preserved for it the original copies themselves of the 
various scriptures, that there might be absolute certainty of accu- 
racy in the text. As a matter of fact, there is no original scrip- 
ture in existence that we know of. At best we have only copies 
of fragments that probably were copies of other fragments, and 
we have many translations into many languages, some of them 
differing radically from others. The science of theology has suf- 
fered more from intolerant intellectual egoism than any other 
science, for men have not only insisted upon their general doc- 
trine of inerrancy of the scriptures, but have demanded that men 
accept their particular interpretation in every case. Much of the 
bitter conflict between various branches of the Christian Church 
have resulted from this unreasonable intolerance. 

From what has been said, it is evident that the science of 
theology, in spite of its extraordinary sources of information, is 
not a finished thing; that it has been subjected, up to this present 
time, to the same vicissitudes of development that other sciences 
have known; that through its long history it has adopted hypothe- 
sis after hypothesis concerning God, which it has been compelled 
to diseard in the light of larger knowledge. Even within the era 
of modern times man’s conception of God has greatly changed. 
Few people to-day would listen to a preacher who announced that 
there are infants in hell not a span long; and few accept in the 
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bald, literal meaning of the words such statements of God aid 
God’s attitude toward men as abound in the Old Testament, 
There was a long period when the development of theology de- 
pended not only upon man’s powers of observation, his apprecia- 
tion of the values and meanings, and his ability to arrange them 
in a coherent whole, but also upon increasing sources of informa- 
tion. One of the remarkable things about the Bible is the record 
it gave us of God’s progressive revelation of himself to man, ci!- 
minating in Jesus Christ. It may be true that the sources of in- 
formation about God have reached their summit, and that the 
larger knowledge of God which the progress of the science of 
theology demands will turn upon men’s increasing ability to ob- 
serve and think and weigh and understand the significance of the 
revelation of God that he has already had, and upon the increa-- 
ing illumination of the Spirit of God. 

From what has been said it is evident that theology is not a 
closed science; that it never can become a closed science, either 
in this world or in any other world; that man’s whole develop- 
ment depends upon a growing conception and understanding of 
God; and that if theology ever becomes a closed science it wil! 
mean the paralysis of the human moral life. The continued prog- 
ress of humanity requires that all men interested in the truth, who 
believe that the truth makes men free, and who know that the 
whole future depends upon the knowledge of the truth and the 
use of the truth, must stand together and work together in the 
great cause. 

Scientists in the nature of things have not always agreed. 
Anthropologists and biologists, for instance, approach the study of 
certain topics from different standpoints, and sometimes reach 
different conclusions. Both of them approach some of the prob- 
lems of theology from standpoints altogether different from the 
theologian, and sometimes reach conflicting conclusions. But this 
is no reason, in any of these cases, for one scientist to call the 
other scientist and his conclusions false. And certainly it is no 
reason for science and theology to be arraigned against each other 
in bitterly opposing camps, as has too often been the case. 

It must be remembered that all truth is God’s truth, and 
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whether some one phase of it is reached through natural sciences, 
and another phase through philosophy, and another through the- 
ology, nevertheless there is a great universal unity in God; and 
truth is so great, so infinite, that poor man in his struggles can 
never come to a complete comprehension of it. Therefore he 
ought to be humble, and always remember, like Sir Isaac Newton, 
that he has gathered up but a few pebbles on the shore. Perhaps 
in many of our most serious conflicts concerning phases of truth, 
if we could rise to a higher synthesis we could see the harmony 
of it. We do not follow Hegel’s philosophy very generally in 
these days, but I have always felt that there was a real truth in 
his doctrine of the higher synthesis. 

In theology and in all science the love of truth and the open 
mind are necessary to progress. No man can afford to hold any 
hypothesis or belief as final. It must be subject to revision, per- 
haps to enlargement in the light of more complete knowledge. 
We are in a little danger in these times of taking the position that 
it does not matter what a man believes providing he lives right. 
This is a natural reaction against the old hard and fast position 
of the closed mind. But it is equally dangerous, on the other side, 
for it does matter what men believe. “As a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he.” The moral and spiritual progress of individual 
men, the development of human society, its uses of all the ma- 
terial resources of the universe, its development in moral quality 
and in mutual helpfulness and homogenity must depend upon the 
knowledge of the truth. And therefore all scientists, whether 
students of theology, students of nature, or students of men, must 
become prophets of God. They must remember that they are ever 
seeking to come to the knowledge of the truth; that there is no 
conflict between them; that there must be human sympathy and 
human helpfulness. If men who are striving for the higher, deeper 
knowledge in all these things can only come to see that they must 
indeed become prophets of God, then the new day will come, the 
day of larger and finer things for humanity, and the day of ful- 
fillment of the purposes of God in human life. 
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A NEGLECTED ASPECT OF THE RESURRECTION 


WittumM L. Barry 
Evanston, II]. 


“Afterwards He Was Seen” 


Ir might well seem that of so cardinal an element in our 
Christian thought and life no phase could have suffered neglect 
persistently through the centuries. And yet the approach to the 
life and teachings of the Master that we are calling “the Social 
Gospel” has, even in these latter days, amounted to almost a re- 
discovery of him. This is still only an “approach,” and must 
remain 30, until its basis in the Gospels has been strengthened by 
re-translation of these social revolutionary records into their 
frankly original terms. It has usually confined itself to the social 
teachings and acts of service of the Master, or at best to an appre- 
ciation of his career of reform, ending in martyrdom. The most 
socially significant aspects of his amazing and redeeming life— 
his Birth, his Crucifixion, his Resurrection—still remain 
untouched by the social viewpoint, and are “good news” to a very 
needy world only through the medium of highly technical theology. 

As modern scholarship is progressively making of his life 
a vivid reality, and showing him as “he was in the world” to have 
been a layman, consorting with laymen, bringing light and salva- 
tion to lay masses, reported by laymen, in the language and spirit 
of laymen, there is fundamental justification for such an approach, 
even to the sublimest “mysteries” (in the original sense of that 
word) of our Christian “faith.” Those who have been giving us 
such a social gospel have so far, it would seem, rather miserably 
failed in attempts to realize the mysteries of his Birth, and there 
can be no doubt that the Christian heart and mind is far from 
satisfied with the bodiless unreality and socially powerless figment 
that this phase of modern thought has been suggesting for the 
Resurrection. It has been reasonably successful in advancing 
Christian thought toward a point of view fairer to God, and more 
inspiring to men—on the Crucifixion. 
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These latter are, of course, inseparably related in the career 
of the Master. And with them goes that greater “mystery” still 
of his Ascension. But which of these shall be considered primary 
and, as it were, be a basis for an attempt to grasp the fullness of 
meaning of the others, as realities of life in this our world? Or 
must they remain as mutually contradictory—at least to the lay 
mind—as Death and Life have always seemed ¢ 

Both on the Crucifixion and on the Resurrection Christian 
thought has undergone great changes of front since the early 
days. These changes have immense significance not only theo- 
logically but socially and even politically. Undoubtedly the Cruci- 
fixion, and its symbol the Cross, fairly soon replaced the hopes 
which Resurrection signified and has so remained throughout the 
history of Christianity, a warning of despair, the symbol of an 
almost forlorn hope, to all those who would “follow him.” As a 
layman might see it, it is in effect a counter-revolutionary sign. 
For his Resurrection came soon enough, and in consequence, to 
signify quite a different hope than it did to the first generations 
beyond his lifetime. The slogan of faith—persistent and fearless 
endeavor for the Kingdom—was no longer “Christ Crucified but 
Risen”; it had become “Christ Crucified and Risen.” The fail- 
ing of a social hope necessitated the provision of a theological one, 
and the thought of these crowning events in the life the world’s 
peerless leader for a better society shifted onto a wholly new plane. 
There it has remained through all the centuries of Catholicism. 
It may be that the social approach of modern Protestantism will 
restore the Resurrection of Jesus to its rightful place and sig- 
nificance in the process of the entire Christianization of the social 
order. 

Does not the Christian world to-day imperatively need the 
inspiration to social endeavor and the great hope facing all odds, 
that would come from a well-grounded knowledge of the “‘resurrec- 
tion of the body” ? 

Many a committee-man in this day may well feel the apostolic 
need tor such a credal support—a few words that will not pass 
away. 
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Reading as one now may, the frank and natural stories of {he 
Gospels, as scholarship is restoring them to us, of how “after- 
wards he was seen,” it appears to be a possibility that somehow 
in the course of the centuries tradition has robbed the Christian 
heart and mind of a tremendous reality and left us with the tig- 
ment of a disembodied presence. 

The Resurrection of Jesus should be, in these days of a 
Social Gospel, restored to its original and rightful place, as the 
supreme “good news” to a long-suffering world struggling throuch 
the mirage of an “undated millennium” and against the despair 
with which the “price of progress” idea has cursed a hoping worl. 
If our resultant Greek gospels—even with all the qualifications of 
the most stringent criticism—plainly tell the world that for ths 
once at least, this One Above All Others triumphed over the Prince 
of this World, and was “about again,” as he knew he “must” be 
to crown his work and their hope, then only an entire lack of 
spiritual imagination and of insight into the world’s most per- 
sistent social problem can continue the denial. 

So age-long and damning has been the tradition of defeat and 
extinction in martyrdom of progressives that the heart of man 
might well cherish the echoes from “the death that no man saw” 
of Moses, and of “the translation” of another scarcely less great. 
And it might well demand the full light, as the Gospels insist on 
giving it to us—thongh here and there confined by a “measure’”’— 
of the political, and social, and physical miracles, which consti- 
tute the Resurrection of Jesus. 

The recognition of such a Resurrection will of course involve 
the crediting of possibilities in the events of the Crucifixion, 
which traditionally have been unfamiliar. But these are wholly 
in harmony with the growingly social sense of that event. It was 
in no sense such as would result in what men have always called 
a “natural” death; it was essentially a crime and atrocity of high 
polities and priestcraft. The intrigue of metropolitan politics 
is written over every line of the record. This Master of men had 
gone into the very arcana of the Social Order to win last triumphs 
for the belorded masses of men. He often said that he would. 
There is no slightest ground—certainly not gained from any 
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honest reading of these stories—for doubting that he did. We 
rob him of a crowning achievement if this is done. 

The world needs social miracles and political miracles and 
economic miracles even as much, if not more, than it needs those 
in the realms of the body or spirit of the individual. It was this 
need that he answered, as he “drank this cup” of unjust suffering, 
to win through and leave a great hope and a fearless daring in 
the hearts of men. 

Is it not a necessary completion of the Christian’s faith in 
him as “the light and the Saviour of the world” to at least credit 
the possibility that he achieved political and social miracles ? 
Will the Christian world rest satisfied with the lesser Christ or 
will it demand the greater? If he did “wonders” in every other 
realm, is it inconceivable that he also did “wonders” here ¢ 

As to the “How?” which the modern mind insists upon, it 
may be that we shall be compelled to continue somewhat in “mar- 
vel” and “amaze” as did those who first found an “empty tomb” 
and “the stone rolled back.” But the cardinal elements of the 
Resurrection will leave no ground for “doubt” but only for that 
infinitely salutary thing in the religious realm—‘“meditation.” 

“Afterwards he was seen.” 

The Cross of Despair may well lose something of its age-long 
primacy in our thought of his life and these last days if the Hail 
and Farewell of his Resurrection and Ascension can become vivid 
und embodied realities. These too were “in Person.” 

The actuality of his “uprising” and the promise of an “upris- 
ing” of all who dared to follow him, inspired all genuine Chris- 
tians for a generation and more. The “second coming” of their 
young master was a very real possibility, knowing as they also 
did—and we might again—of the verities and spiritual magic of 
his Ascension. The Transfiguration, had made not only the glory 
of Moses and Elias more plain to some of them, but had prepared 
their better understanding of himself. The spiritual urge of 
these remote centuries cannot conceivably be restored or be ours 
in the same way, but we can cherish the memory of their amazing 
and powerful realities. He cannot mean to us just what he 
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meant to them. But with two thousand years of Christian history 
accomplished from the vantage of such beginnings, we may think 
that even our memory of him may be as influential for the world’s 
good as was their acquaintance with him. He is ours and we are 
his in a sense that he was not theirs nor they his. 

The victory which he evidently achieved in “afterwards” 
meeting, walking, dining, speaking, explaining, challenging, prom- 
ising, was at once a triumph over the flesh, and over the evil forces 
of society. The Cause evidently had friends in secret in very high 
places. This Master of men had won the souls of counsellors, and 
many who must ever remain nameless. This is something that 
must be possible if our world is to be redeemed. And could we 
think of the Crucifixion events in that light it, too, may become 
part and parcel of the Christian hope. The evidence of such 
appears once and again in the stories of the Acts, as in the release 
of Peter from prison. If one cares to credit the several Apocryphal 
Gospels that tell of these closing days of the Master’s career, it 
is made even more evident. At any rate, the discovery by his 
leaderless following, that it was even so—made luminous by his 
appearances to them during a brief period—gave them courage 
unbounded. They dared all; they no longer feared death, nor 
any threat of death; for all the evil forces of society had been 
double-crossed by good, and might be so again. Saul, persecuting, 
found them impossibly irrepressible. 

This supreme source of their faith, later embodied in the 
formula “I believe in the resurrection of the body,” was, and can 
be again, the greatest inspiration to all those who believe that 
Christianity should again become revolutionary. 

It will be the spiritual fruit of a frank and natural reading 
of the precious fragments that are the resultant records of the 
fact that “afterwards he was seen.” 

Christians have never thought of his Resurrection as other 
than unique. In whatever form or context it may become most 
meaningful for our Christian lives, it remains that. His was the 
Resurrection. What shall be one’s thought of life after death is 
not here considered. There are deaths and deaths. It was the 
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intention of his foes, and of those who would “shut up the king- 
dom of heaven” that he should suffer death by crucifixion. They 
would cut off his life in the prime. They purposed that he should 
die no natural death. How such a death could be swallowed up 
in victory, and triumph effected over the grave, is quite another 
matter from all other deaths, where also the spirit of man seeks 


life beyond. 

That his Resurrection and Immortality for others have been 
so inseparably connected is only proof that ultimately all lives 
are in some small measure like his, and that all deaths are the 
result of the kingdom of evils, and all triumphs over death and 
mortal danger are in a sense “resurrections,” and that when all 
is done and said, man loves and hopes, and the dead are raised, 
ever and forever. 

But all this great hope and cheer can only be most vivid 
and vital if we can fully realize that “afterwards he was seen.” 
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WHAT ARE THE ESSENTIALS OF THE METHODIST 
MESSAGE? 


Joun ALFRED FavLKNER 
Madison, N. J. 


Bor you say, we are not interested in the Methodist message, 
but in the Christian message.» Well, so am I, but there is no 
Christian Church now exactly corresponding to that in apostolic 
times. There are societies, denominations more or less Christian 
—that is all. And those churches such as Greek, Roman, and 
Anglican, which claim to be the only true church and to represent 
the apostolic society, are the very ones farthest from apostolic 
usage, doctrine, and spirit. The only reason we have for being 
is that Methodism is the most Christian institution on the face 
of the earth. That is the reason why we are here to-day. If the 
Methodist Church is not the most Christian church alive it is an 
impertinence. If the Methodist message is not synonymous with 
the Christian message, we who sound it forth as official repre- 
sentatives of Christianity have become false witnesses for God, 
we are yet in our sins. Doctor Chalmers said, “Methodism is 
Christianity in earnest.” I assume, therefore, that I need not 
defend further the wording of the theme, but as those who have 
been providentially placed in the Methodist Church, we may ask 
ourselves, What are the essential things in its gospel? 

Now, remember, I am speaking of our message, our preach- 
ing word, not our theology; our gospel as given forth in sermon 
and address, not our systematic statement of theological truth. 
Bear this in mind or you may misunderstand the point of view 
of this paper. 

The subject means, however, that Methodism has a distinct 
message, that over against other members of the Church catholic, 
it has made to live again certain teachings of Christ and the 
apostles which have historically justified it, and with which it has 
been put in trust, and to which it must be faithful as steward of 
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the mysteries of Christ. The subject also means that a part of 
the message is essential and a part non-essential, that it is for us 
to find out the facts in a field so fascinating and to us so important. 
Let me give you then the results of a life-long study in the 
history and theology of Methodism, not that I can hope to bring 
to you anything new, but to stir up your pure minds by way of 
remembrance, Let us start by eliminating the non-essential. 

1. A philosophy of the Trinity is not essential to the Meth- 
odist message. The first lesson of faith is to distinguish between 
facts and philosophy, between faith and theory. The theory has 
its rights, and theology is a science where order, reason, and intel- 
lectual harmony rule, but the function of these is not to be faith 
but to help faith, not to be Christianity but to illuminate Chris- 
tianity. Therefore, no one can impose on a preacher a theory of 
the Trinity as of the essence of Christianity. History supports 
this. The nearer you get to the primitive church the more facts 
you get and the less theory. The New Testament is fairly flooded 
with facts and ideas which support to a thinker the doctrine of 
the Trinity, but do not explain it. The Apostles’ Creed arose 
between 100 and 150, with additions later, but it deals with facts 
rather than with doctrines, and with facts universally held by 
Christians. Even the Nicene Creed of 325 gives you the same 
facts, but not much theory. It is not until you reach the (falsely) 
so called Athanasian Creed of (probably) south Gaul, that artistic 
literary creation with its rhythmical cadences and sounding sen- 
tences, which like an anthem was intended to be sung and chanted 
—it was not until then, between 450 and 600, that you reach the 
full doctrine of the Trinity in the creeds of the church. The early 
church was too near the simplicities of the original revelation to 
care about a theory, just as a mother does not philosophize about 
her love for her first born, but rejoices in it and is at peace. For 
Christianity then, and so for Methodism, you cannot make a 
theory of the Trinity a matter of faith. Wesley had the insight 
to see this. “I insist on no explication (of the Trinity) at all, 
no, not even the best I ever saw; I mean that which is given in the 
creed ascribed to Athanasius” (Works, London, 14 vol. ed., Vol. 
vi, pp. 204-6). Wesley was like Luther, though he did not know 
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it, in not insisting on philosophical terms and expressions in 
theology. Luther was not sympathetic to the traditional ter- 
minology. The word Trinity did not please him, because God 
is the highest unity, and the word Trinity sounded queerly. The 
words Trinity and Person, he said, are stammering attempts to 
make the matter understandable. (See Seeberg, Dogmengeschich ic, 
3 Aufl., 1917, iv. i. pp. 185, 186.) Luther believed strongly in the 
doctrine, but had no interest in defending philosophical theories 
or historical names. 

2. A doctrine of the relation of the divine and human ele- 
ments in Christ is not essential to our message. The ancient Greck 
Fathers expressed that relation with wonderful clearness and 
precision in the big Council of Chalcedon, 451, and if you must 
have it defined you will never get it better than they did it. 
They had two advantages which we do not have, and no one else 
will ever have: (1) minds perfectly adapted to metaphysical dis- 
tinctions, and (2) a language perfectly adapted to metaphysical 
expression, besides, of course, a knowledge to the manner born of 
the Greek literary sources of Christianity. When a thing is 
perfectly done it never need be done again. Therefore, no one 
has ever tried to write a Divine Comedy, a Paradise Lost. For 
this reason the Reformers took over the ancient Ecumenical creeds 
as a matter of course, just as scientists take over the Copernican 
astronomy and Darwin’s and Wallace’s theory of evolution. But 
the Chalcedon symbol is a siatement of relations in a mysterious 
realm of personality, the deeps of which its theologians could not 
fathom; and though they step over that gulf with the sureness of 
foot and dexterity of a rope walker, how can we be certain of 
their philosophy or make it into the essence of Christianity? For 
a missionary faith like ours it is certainly not a necessary part. 
I am not saying there is not truth in the two natures doctrine. 
On this see my Modernism and the Christian Faith, 1921, pp. 
117-9. I am simply saying that for the purpose of evangelism 
we may leave it where the New Testament does. 

3. Any one special theory of the Bible is not essential so 
long as its divinity is maintained. Questions of criticism that 
do not affect religious values, questions of the extent or nature of 
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inspiration that do not deny an objective revelation—these are 
open fields for research. 

4. Special theories of original sin and depravity are not 
essential. The church in the west inherited the Augustinian 
theory of massa perditionis. Man sinned in Adam, and has inher- 
ited the results, loss of freedom, loss of good, loss of everything 
divine. The fall is complete, man can will nothing but evil, and 
can do nothing but evil. Only by the electing and compelling 
grace of God can any good be done. Over against this enters 
Pelagius (400-425). When I was a boy I used to read the Meth- 
odist fathers, and I found that Pelagius was béte noire to them. 
I was brought up to think that Pelagius was theologically a bad 
fellow. But a deal of investigation has been done on him in the 
last twenty-five years. This investigation has not served to give 
us more correct ideas of his teaching (for it does not appear that 
Augustine misrepresented that) but has served to place him in an 
environment and historic sequence which sets him in more favor- 
able light. Two things are now known: (1) That Pelagius, 
though born and brought up in Ireland or Britain, was a Greek 
Christian in language, culture and theological training, and car- 
ried on the immemorial tradition of Greek Christianity. That 
tradition constantly affirmed the full freedom of man, that man 
is inherently endowed by God not only with freedom but with 
large elements of good, that in spite of the fall (which was not 
denied) men can through God’s grace follow the better, and 
that his damnation is entirely his own fault. The church in the 
south of Gaul, in Britain and in Ireland was Greek rather than 
Latin. (2) That Pelagius in these parts was looked upon almost 
as a hero and saint, and certainly as a theological teacher of repute. 
His writings were quoted alongside of those of the most distin- 
guished men. The vogue of Pelagius in Ireland existed long after 
he beeame suspect in the rest of the west. In fact, even in the 
empire it was driven out more by political than by doctrinal blows. 
The reseript of the Emperor Honorius, 418, which threatened 
Pelagius with banishment, and the further measures of Con- 
stantius in 420 against the “despisers of grace”—it was this 
rather than the arguments of Augustine which killed Pelagius, 
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But for a long time after that Pelagius’ Commentaries on Pai|’s 
Epistles were studied under another name throughout Europe. 
(See Zimmer, Pelagius in Irland; Texte wnd Untersuchuny:n, 
Berlin, 1901, especially the introduction.) My point here js 
that the views which Saint Augustine of Hippo domiciled in the 
western church on original sin and depravity, which went over 
into all the Reformation creeds, including the XX XIX Articles, 
and so into our Articles, were a departure from the univer-al 
consciousness of the church during the first three centuries, and 
do not bind us. No special theory of the origin or extent of depray- 
ity is essential to our message so long as human sinfulness and 
salvation through Christ are maintained. 

6. Nor are we committed to any one philosophy of conversion. 
Whether conversion is sudden or prolonged, whether it is involved 
in the gradual process of education or is the breaking in of 
spiritual light above the brightness of the sun, whether it is a 
series of preferences almost unconscious for Christ and the things 
for which he stands or a deliberate bolt against the devil and his 
works with the suddenness of a shot-out arm—these questions are 
indifferent. The amount of emotion in conversion, or of change 
in it, does not essentially matter. For children it is not a thing of 
life and death whether they come to the Master as the sun comes 
to the earth in the morning, or as a shadow from a quick cloud 
that you had hardly known was in the sky. Conversion or regen- 
eration is a large term, it covers many processes, and Methodism 
is not interested here, I hope, in dictating to God. 

6. Any one theory of atonement is not of the essence of the 
Methodist message, so long as the objective value of Christ’s work 
is maintained. When God sent out the first Methodist preachers 
it was universally believed among all serious people, Catholic and 
Protestant, that atonement was reconciliation between man as sin- 
ful and God as just and holy. In other words, it was essentially 
the penal satisfaction theory. Outside of these were Socinians 
and Unitarians, who held to the moral influence theory. So it 
continued among us till 1879, when my teacher at Drew, Doctor 
Miley, influenced by a school of New England divines, brought 
in the governmental theory. It never appealed to me, There 
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were some things in Doctor Miley’s theology which I liked. For 
instance, he drove out imputation theories, he drove out original 
sin and native depravity as guilt, there was a fairness and mod- 
eration about his view of sanctification and his agnosticism about 
the future life, but his innovation as to governmental theories 
seemed to me not to take us very far. The mystery was too great 
for a solution so brief and handy. But other theories seemed 
mechanical, external, commercial, and it was and is pressed upon 
me that, provided a real redemption is understood, theories are 
not a vital element in our message. 

7. Theories as to the nature of hell are not of the essence 
of the Methodist gospel. Wesley played the terrifying tones suf- 
ficiently in all conscience, and yet in his first Conferences he 
warned his preachers against overdoing this matter. “Q. 17. Do 
not some of our Assistants [ preachers who were placed in regular 
charge of a circuit, and who represented Wesley in his absence] 
make too much of the wrath, and too little of the love of God ¢ 
A. We fear they have leaned to that extreme; hence some of 
their hearers may have lost the joy of faith, Q. 18. Need we ever 
preach the terrors of the Lord to those who know that they are 
accepted of him? A. No; it is folly so to do; for love is to them 
the strongest of all motives” (Minutes, 1744-98, vol. i, p. 9 
[1745]. “Q. 17. What inconvenience is there in speaking much 
of the wrath and little of the love of God? A. It generally 
hardens them that believe not and discourages them that do” (i, 32 
[1746]). It is evident the preachers were using the privileges 
of revivalists and evangelists in emphasizing hell, and Wesley 
was afraid they were doing more harm than good. Was his fear 
justified? Happy is the preacher who can so preach retribution 
as to bring it into relation with the realities of human life and 
the moral laws of the universe. 

Perhaps this will do for the negative side of our discussion. 
What then positively are the essentials of our message? In answer- 
ing this it will help us to remember what Methodism was. It was 
not in the first place a creed. Certain men did not come together 
in 1738-9 and say, “The church teaches falsely. Let us set 
her right. Let us make a new creed.” Nor was some article of 
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faith in dispute as in 325 and 1530, and earnest thinkers met to 
straighten out the tangle and set the chureh right. Nor was 
Methodism a polity. In fact its polity was summed up in one 
word—Wesley. I do not mean by this that Methodism had no 
creed and no polity, for I shall show that both are parts of its 
essence; what I mean is, that it did not start as creed and polity, 
as the Ancient Catholic Church did in the third century. How 
did it start?’ What was it? Like primitive Christianity, Meth- 
odism was an evangel, a gospel, good news. Like the early church 
it had one message: “God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him might not 
perish but have everlasting life.” With that one text they woke 
the dead all over the Roman empire. With that one text the 
Methodist preachers did the same in Great Britain and America. 
Or putting the message in other words, it was repentance and faith. 
These words were practically dead in the England of 1738. Here 
or there a saint believed them, here or there a devout minister 
preached them, but as missionary leaven working in English life, 
as weapons for an aggressive war against the world, the flesh and 
the devil, as an evangel of salvation on a large seale, they were 
dead. I say dead, killed by respectability, killed by liturgy, killed 
by sacerdotalism, killed by formalism, killed by deism, rational- 
ism, and by that indifference and semi-rationalism which had 
spread like a deadly miasma over both the Established and Non- 
conformist Churches of Great Britain. It was Wesley’s and his 
helpers’ task to make John 3. 16 live, to make repentance and 
faith the open Sesame to a new England, a new world and a new 
Christianity, and yet a Christianity not new but the same that was 
preached on Galilean hillsides and in Corinthian market place. 

2. Like primitive Christianity Methodism was a life. “Might 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” The faith brought life, 
experience, purity, hope, joy, peace. And it had the missionary 
impulse, social betterments and all other blessings. At the heart 
of it Methodism then was these two things, evangel and life, the 
renaissance of Christianity, Wesley a new prophet, whom God 
raised up in the spirit and power of Paul. We are now able to 
tell in a few words what were and are the essentials of its message. 
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1. Christ is essential. In the heart of no preacher and 
thinker since Paul was Christ enthroned as Son of God and Lord 
and Master of life higher than in the heart of Wesley, and I might 
add in the heart of his helpers too. In this he was another Paul, 
another Athanasius, another Luther, for to all four Christ as the 
absolute divine Saviour and Lord was as much a part of their 
consciousness as their very thoughts. And without that faith not 
one of them could have done his work. It was as essential as brain 
and heart. The deity of Jesus was the rock of the whole Methodist 
movement, or, if I might change the figure, it was its spring, its 
power, its cause. But you say, Wesley believed the Unitarians 
might be saved. As to that here is the situation: Wesley was 
always learning. His intellectual curiosity was insatiable, and he 
was ever widening his horizon. He started with believing that 
real piety was bound up with right belief in the Trinity. In 
1786, five years before he died, he fell in with the Life of Mr. 
Thomas Firmin, extracts from which he published in the Armin- 
ian Magazine. Wesley does not say Firmin was a Unitarian, but 
that he had erroneous views on the Trinity, and that reading that 
life had convinced Wesley that a man might have “wrong notions 
concerning the Trinity, and yet be a pious man.” See his Works, 
xiv, 293. This did not affect his evangel to lost sinners, who 
believing in Christ receive eternal life. The Firmin passage is 
another illustration of that intellectual hospitality which made 
him a reader of Marcus Aurelius’ Thoughts, and gave him the 
hope of meeting many a pagan in heaven. Christ was still the 
Lord and Saviour of men. 

2. The Holy Spirit is essential to the Methodist Message. 
A slight reading of Wesley’s sermons and Charles Wesley’s hymns 
will show how profoundly they believed in the mission and work 
of the Spirit. They expected him to give effect to their preach- 
ing, to prick the hearts of hearers, to apply the word, to convict, 
to convert, to sanctify. If any men ever believed Son and Spirit 
they were Wesley and his preachers. The Spirit was the atmos- 
phere in which they moved, their guide, the helper of their 
petitions, at times their inspiration. Wesley was a stalwart Trin- 
itarian, Arianism—much more “orthodox” than present-day 
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Unitarianism—had widely infected English life and thought, had 
tinctured the Church of England and all the Nonconformist 
Churches. It had weakened the Baptist, the Congregational, the 
Presbyterian, and as Moderatism it threatened to emasculate ‘he 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. Wesley detested it through and 
through. It was the liberalism of his day, and it was the negative 
preparation for his work. Wesley fought it with tongue and pen. 
He felt he was called of God to do his best to destroy it, and he 
largely did. After the work of John Wesley was done Arianisin 
had largely disappeared from the evangelical churches of Great 
Britain. 

I do not justify every item of Wesley’s Trinitarianism. It 
was the Trinitarianism of the West coming in from Augustine, 
Aquinas, and the Reformation creeds. The Hebrew mind of John, 
the Greco-Hebrew mind of Paul, and the Greek minds of Ignatius, 
Justin, and Athanasius saw the truth in the Trinity more justly 
and truly than the Latin Fathers. But however that may be, 
because Wesley held in the heart of his faith the divinity of the 
Son and Spirit, he did his work in the world. If in these things 
he had been a Ritschlian we would not be here to-day. Modern 
church history, in that case, would be vastly different. 

3. The divine inspiration of Scripture is essential. Wes- 
ley’s Notes on the Old Testament and on the New, his sermons, 
all his writings bear witness to the profoundest reverence for the 
Bible. He taught that it was from the Bible that we learn about 
God, Christ, sin, salvation, the whole circle of religious truth which 
makes up the Christian religion. All his preachers went on the 
same suppositions, in fact the whole religious world of his day 
did so, so far as it was at all evangelical. German rationalism 
did not come over into England until the second third of the nine- 
teenth century, when English students began to visit German 
universities and translate the works of German critics. But while 
Wesley was perfectly free as to the history and external phenomena 
of the Bible text, he would have been absolutely unaffected by the 
contemporary rationalists of Germany like Lessing, Semler, Base- 


1 For the differences between East and West on the Trinity, the original meaning of the words 
used, like Person, etc., and much else could I 2e pestganes for referring to the chapter on the Trin- 
ity in Modernism and the Christian Faith, Methodist Book Concern, 2d ed., 1922. 
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dow, Bahrdt, and the Wolfenbiittel Fragments, if their writings 
had fallen into his hands. His whole movement, every public 
utterance, the training of his converts, everything went on the 
supposition of the Word of God in the Bible, especially, of course, 
in the New Testament. You could think of the Society of Ethical 
Culture, of the Unitarian Church, of the Community Church, 
running with no more regard to the Bible than to any eminent 
literature which has an eternal message like the Vedas, Plato’s 
Republic, Epictetus’ Enchiridion, ete., but you could not think of 
Methodism starting or continuing without implicit faith in the 
actual revelation of the will and thought of the eternal God in 
the Seriptures. When that faith is dead Methodism is a spent 
force. It is an interesting fact that the idea of the Bible as 
God’s word was so taken for granted by the Methodists for a hun- 
dred years that when Richard Watson wrote his Institutes, on 
which our fathers were trained (published 1823) he never thought 
it worth while to defend the inspiration of the Bible. All his 
readers assumed that as a matter of course. And when our fathers 
wanted to put in a book on the Bible in the Course of Study in the 
40s and ’50s they chose the Geneva professor Gaussen’s book, 
Theopneusty, translated 1842, a defense of verbal inspiration, 
an edition of which was once published by our own Concern. 
“Tt’s a long way to Tipperary, it’s a long way to go.” So current 
was that theory of inspiration in Methodism that Dr. Gilbert 
Ilaven, later Bishop, wrote a series of brilliant articles in defense 
of it in our Methodist Quarterly Review, New York, July, 1867, 
January and April, 1868, and though my own teacher in the 
theological Seminary, Doctor Strong, rejected that view, he held 
strongly to the almost identical view, that there are no errors of 
fact whatever in Scripture. I think also later another very high 
book on inspiration was in the Course of Study, namely, Garbett’s 
(iod’s Word Written. Oh! yes, if ever any church was inflamed 
with love for the Bible, if ever any church held it to her heart 
as the precious guide to her life and to her thought, it was the 
Methodist Church. Theories of the relation of the divine and 
human in Seripture pass, but the word of the Lord liveth and 
abideth. Because that is true, that Word is still a part of the 
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substance of Methodism. When that is no longer true Methodism 
herself will pass as a regenerating force among men. 

4. An honest dealing with sin is an essential of the Method- 
ist message. Like the Hebrew prophets and the New Testament 
apostles, our early preachers from Wesley on had a keen sense 
of the evil of sin and a frank attitude of rebuke to it. That was 
thoroughly characteristic. It was a fresh note. High and low, 
rich and poor, were alike struck. Sometimes the high squirmed 
under this faithful preaching. For instance, the Duchess of 
Buckingham, illegitimate daughter of James II, wrote to the 
Countess of Huntingdon, the noble helper of Methodists: “I thank 
your ladyship for information concerning Methodist preachers. 
These doctrines are most repulsive and strongly tinctured with 
impertinence and disrespect toward their superiors in perpetually 
endeavoring to level all ranks and do away with all distinctions, 
as it is monstrous to be told you have a heart as sinful as the com- 
mon wretches that crawl on the earth. This is highly offensive 
and insulting, and I cannot but wonder that your ladyship should 
relish any sentiments so much at variance with high rank and 
good breeding.” The Lord told his disciples that when the Para- 
clete should come he would convict the world of sin (John 16.8). 
It was our fathers’ thought that they too had a hand in that, that 
God worked through human instrumentalities, that men would 
not seek a Saviour until they felt themselves sinners. That was 
one reason for the wonderful success of the evangel. Those who 
have turned the world upside down have come hither. 

5. Faith is an essential in the Methodist message. ‘Who- 
soever believeth shall not perish.” “If ye had faith as a grain of 
mustard seed ye should say,” ete. “This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even your faith.” “By faith they removed 
mountains, stopped the mouths of lions, out of weakness were 
made strong.” The history of Methodism is but a commentary on 
these texts. The other day I read a novel that I am ashamed to 
say I had not read before. When it came out I was a young fel- 
low starting for college. Life has been too busy since then 
to get around to it. It is one of the brilliant achievements of 
American literature. If Tom Sawyer is a finer story I am no 
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judge. It is Edward Eggleston’s The Cirewt Rider. Eggleston 


himself was a part of the life he described, he knew it thoroughly 
both from experience and from ample testimony. There are two 
novels that ought to be in the curriculum of every theological 
school, The Scarlet Letter and The Cirewt Rider. No young 
preacher is ready for life’s battle until he has read them, Even 
more than The Scarlet Letter, perhaps, The Circuit Rider is true 
to life and to chureh history, and unlike the church history of the 
professor, the reader will never forget it. But what I am driving 
at is this, that Eggleston shows that the secret of the mighty 
victories of our fathers was their faith. Now the Idols of the 
Den, doubt, “the modern mind,” “the trend of present-day 
thought,” the dry winds which blow from Gottingen, Berlin, and 
Jena—these have sicklied o’er our resolution with the pale cast of 
thought, have substituted a gentle prophet of Galilee for the 
stalwart Christ of the Gospels, some unknown forger for the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, made Paul the inventor of Christ and 
a false witness for Christ, and we go forth as weaklings, not 
knowing like Samson that our strength has departed from us, go 
forth to do battle without faith and therefore without hope. The 
living spring of the Methodist movement, the inner light and 
force of its message, was its faith. 

6. And this leads me to say that justification by faith is 
essential, The early Methodists could not save sinners except by 
presenting a Saviour. The Saviour could not save them in the 
nature of things except through their faith, and this faith led 
to their pardon which is justification, to the inflow of new life 
which is regeneration, and they could not have any joy and peace 
also in the nature of the case unless they were assured of these 
two things, forgiveness and regeneration. Therefore justification 
by faith, which Christ taught in Matthew 11. 28-29, and in John 
3. 16, and which Paul taught, of course, though not more in sub- 
stance than Christ, was absolutely essential to the work of our 
fathers and is essential still. I know that Professor Walker says 
in his History of the Christian Church, 1918, 339-340, that 
justification by faith is not for all, that many men desire with 
God’s aid to do the best they can, that justification by faith is 
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well nigh meaningless for them, and that the experience of Luther 
and Paul is not possible for all. Of course the exact experience 
of any man is not possible for another, for his former life, mental 
reactions, and so forth, are different from every other, but that 
does not mean that every man cannot be saved by faith in Christ, 
and that his experience in that salvation will not be the same in 
this one particular, that he is saved, though it may be different 
from the experiences of others in other particulars. In Chris- 
tianity no experience is normal for another except repentance and 
faith alone. Outside of that there are a thousand contingencics. 
My lamented friend, Professor Walker, was thinking of the 
moral man who cannot receive Christ. He did not want to send 
him to hell. We do not want to send him to hell, either. But that 
is not our job. There is Another who has matters of that kind 
in hand. But we are Christians, we have a charter, a commission, 
a message, to the moral Nicodemus and Cornelius and Paul and 
to the immoral Felix. Yes, justification by faith is still a neces- 
sary note in our evangel. 

7. A book has recently come off the press in London by one 
of the most eminent Methodist scholars in church history, Dr. 
H. B. Workman, The Place of Methodism in the Catholic Church, 
1922, an enlargement of his chapter on that subject in the New 
History of Methodism, London, 1909, I, 3-73. In this he takes 
the view that the most characteristic, central, significant thing in 
the Methodist movement, its chief contribution to catholie Chris- 
tianity, is its doctrine of Assurance, the Witness of the Spirit. 
Whether it is or not, it was certainly an essential in the message 
and is so to-day. What is the use of bringing people to Christ 
if they do not know that they have met him, if they are still in 
doubt whether they are yet in their sins? It was the chief reason 
for that swing of victory of early Christians and of the Methodists, 
that triumphant hope and joy which was a new note in Protestant- 
ism, that they could repeat the verb that was such a favorite with 
Paul, J know. The Witness of the Spirit, the certainty of salva- 
tion, what Paul calls the full assurance of faith, is an essential to 
our message. 

8. But that means full salvation. It was Wesley’s repeated 
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declaration, that the object for which God raised us up was to 
spread scriptural holiness, He always thought that the salvation 


of a sinner from a part of his sins but not from all was only a 


half achievement, good as far as it went, but to be followed either 
suddenly or gradually by complete victory. He recurs to it again 
and again both in his Journal and in his other works. It was ever 
on his mind, Go on to perfection—that was always the goal. 
But you say he never confessed complete salvation himself. He 
really did so in his Journal for May, 1738, in taking as his own 
Charles Wesley’s hymns, and what he said in the thousands of 
class meetings which he was meeting all over the kingdom we do 
not know. At any rate it was one of the burdens of the Methodist 
prophets, if not the burden. That special testimony has lapsed, 
but I trust only in form, not in substance. The New Testament 
is full of it and our fathers were full of it, and as long as Chris- 
tianity has a message to our sinning, suffering race it will be, 
“Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” 

9. “The Lamb of God.” That means the Cross, Atonement, 
Redemption. That was essential. All the Methodists, preachers, 
theologians, laymen, made their appeals, won their victories, on 
a background of Calvary. It was as much a part of their con- 
sciousness as Christ as Saviour. In fact he was Saviour because 
as Lord he made atonement for their sins. Without that they 
would have had no message, no gospel. We may not share their 
theories, but if we do not share their faith in its central substance, 
sad is it for us, and sadder for the world to whom we preach. 
Christianity without the Cross has lost its scandal, but it has also 
lost its soul. With moral influence we can adorn the fringe of a 
sinful world with pretty sentiments, but if we plunge into its 
fearful iniquities to rescue men and women from its hells we 
shall need to follow the example of our fathers with a firmer grasp 
on the Sword of the Spirit which is the Word of God. 

10. The possibility of eternal loss is an essential. A favorite 
text was, “How shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation ?” 
There was always an undertone of eternity in the music of the 
Methodists. It almost seemed as if this verse was written for 
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their preachers, “If to-day ye hear his voice harden not your 
hearts.” There was one operation our fathers were incompetent 
for, they could not discount the Scriptures. Se whether they 
preached much or little of the possibility of hell, it was in the back- 
ground of their thoughts and their sermons. It has fallen away 
from ours. For the good? Let our history witness. 

11. Social betterment was an essential. Methodism inter- 
preted salvation largely. They sang, “To serve the present age.” 
It was they who started the foreign missionary movement, the 
anti-slavery movement, the betterment of prisons movement, and 
other agencies of help. They opened dispensaries, published med- 
ical books, healed the sick, started schools, and thought the saving 
of the soul meant the saving of the world. Have you ever read 
Dr. Eric North’s Early Methodist Philanthropy, 1914? It is 
an eye-opener, 

12. Has Methodism anything essential in its message as to 
polity? It made the widest use of laymen as preachers, being the 
first Protestant church to thus spiritually emancipate them. But 
it did not emancipate them ecelesiastically. In this it was illog- 
ical, and in England and the Dominions it has largely corrected 
this. The priesthood of all believers certainly means the fullest 
possibilities of service for laymen in every Christian function. 
For the sake of good order, certain duties may be wisely limited to 
clergymen when they can be had. But their absolute shutting 
from church government in Annual Conference and from the 
administration of all services and sacraments when necessary is 
inconsistent with the spiritual enlargement of the laymen’s field, 
which was the glory of Methodism. Her message of the religious 
consecration of common Christians to the highest work, that of 
preaching the Gospel, is essential, and it has the promise of yet 
greater things for the Kingdom when Methodism has the faith 
and vision to follow where her Lord leads. 

These are some of the essentials of the Methodist message. 
By these our fathers won their victories and have entered into the 
life of the world and into the life of eternity. 
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ATHLETICS AS AN UNDERGRADUATE RELIGION 


WituusM K. Anperson 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Evripipes, in his Bacche, the plot of which is based on the 
fundamentals of the worship of Dionysos, tells us of how Pen- 
theus, the Theban king, took a stand as the first abolitionist on 
record and, in seeking to do away with the worship of the god of 
wine, became a martyr to his temperance zeal and was torn limb 
from limb by the wild women, the tipsy god’s followers. What 
a wonderful illustration for the morning of Temperance Sunday, 
especially when we learn that it was the good king’s own mother 
that was the archfiend in the bloody murder! Our present pur- 
pose, however, will be better served by leaving the sermon un- 
preached and proceeding to examine Euripides’ description of the 
cruel mother, as she gives herself with abandon to her religious 
feeling: 

She, foaming at the mouth, her rolling eyeballs 
Whirling round in her unreasoning reason 

By Bacchus all possessed, knew (her son), heeded not. 
She caught him in her arms, seized his right hand 
And with her feet set on his shrinking side 


Tore out the shoulder—not with her own strength: 
The god made easy that too cruel deed. 


Leaving now the classic stage of Euripides, let us enter one 
of the modern temples of the great god, Athletics. We take our 
place with the fifty thousand worshipers who, with eyes glued 
upon the field of battle, strain and groan with their favored war- 
riors in making a first down, instinctively kick with their punter, 
and shed unashamed tears for crucial fumbles or opponents’ suc- 
cesses. But the tide turns. A break in the game gives an unex- 
pected touchdown and pandemonium breaks loose. A fat man 
slaps his neighbor on the back with resounding blows, unmindful 
of the fact that she is entirely unknown to him, while she turns a 
radiant face in his direction and yeils at the top of her lungs, 
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“O Baby, O Baby, O Baby”; 5,000 undergraduates raise both 
arms and blast the air with inarticulate bellows until exhaustion 
compels a temporary respite; a red-faced man with a bad heart, 
having reached the limit of howling, finds self-expression in throw- 
ing his gold watch out on the gridiron, to keep company with 
countless hats, canes and banners which litter the sidelines. They 
are worshiping at the shrine of Athletics, the undergraduate gud. 
The frenzy of the “old-time religion” of Euripides’ heroines has 
undergone a transformation in direction of expression, but its 
fervor persists. 

If the religion of Athletics resembles pagan worship in the 
hysterical fervor of its manifestation, it also bears some likeness 
to it in its genius. The more or less recent investigations of the 
beginnings of religion in the tribe seem to indicate clearly that 
religion is the “product of collective feeling and thinking”; that 
it changes as life changes; that it develops in the tribe to conserve 
the interests that are most vital to the tribe. To quote one 
authority : 


“Seal and fish are the means of life to the Eskimo, and these are 
the central objects in his religion. ... The Indians of North America 
are in contact with the bear, deer and buffalo. Their women cultivate 
corn and rice. Their ceremonials reproduce in dramatic form the life 
centering in these. Rice is the great staple of the Malays, and they have 
extensive rituals in connection with its planting, harvesting and use. In 
West Africa special ceremonies attend the eating of the new yams. Among 
the Arabs the date palm is a determining factor.” 


In the same way, the college group, finding not only that its 
happiness and sense of superiority is enhanced by athletie victory, 
but also believing that the very perpetuation and growth of the 
group depends upon this same thing, has made of its athletics a 
religion, which bears strong resemblances to primitive forms of 
religious expression. 

Fundamental in the whole development is the consciousness 
of group membership. As the adolescent boy of the tribe becomes 
a full-fledged member upon initiation, so with equal rapidity the 
matriculated freshman, though he may not know a single one of 
his fellows upon his arrival at the campus, is immediately received 
into the omnivorous collegiate melting pot and is welded into the 
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conglomerate mass as an integral part by the fires of College Spirit. 
His college takes the place of his home. In the light of it his 
home town loses its glamour, and is valued most highly for offer- 
ing an opportunity to flaunt the glories of the college before the 
dazzled eyes of the unlearned natives. He gives himself and his 
whole heart’s loyalty to the new group of which he is proud to be 
a part. 

While ostensibly functioning as a preparation for life, this 
group experience is strangely oblivious to the claims of the life 
beyond the grave—the grave being graduation. Its interests are 
campus-bound. Fraternities cast appraising eyes upon the in- 
coming freshman. “Will he make good? What can he do to 
bring honor to us, and to reward us for our friendship? Is he 
an athlete, will he make a musical club, will he develop into a 
social lion ?”’ Except in rare instances the thoughts are all upon 
his making good in college. I can remember in my freshman year 
that the seniors of my fraternity, though strong in gray matter, 
were a peculiarly pitiable group when it came to representation 
in undergraduate activities, while the juniors had two class presi- 
dents, two team captains as well as several other varsity team 
members, two managers, etc., and were generally reckoned as a 
“star” delegation. I can still remember the amazement with 
which I heard my more thoughtful room-mate defend the incon- 
spicuous seniors by stating that there were men in that group that 
he expected at some time in the future to be proud to know. My 
own thoughts had never reached so far, and as an orthodox member 
of the undergraduate cult I turned an intolerant ear to such 
heresy. Anyone who could esteem a high honor man as superior 
to a team captain deserved only pity from my callow and generally 
accepted point of view. I was a member of my group, living in 
the present and not in the future, and I gave that group and its 
immediate interests my unadulterated loyalty. 

The tribe of college undergraduates, having transferred its 
primary attachment from the home to the campus, and taking an 
indifferent interest in the larger aspects of life, as many ques- 
tionnaires submitted to students uniformly indicate, gives itself 
to the promotion of its own interests. Loyalty develops most 
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intensely in conflict. These conflicts are those of the gridiron, 
track and diamond. It is here that the sacred college standard 
goes forth to war, here that its honor is threatened, here that the 
loyalty of every member of the tribe, unless his soul be dead, is 
developed into religious fervor. The undergraduate takes this 
value—that of athletic supremacy—ideally and pursues it in- 
tently, and in his idealization and pursuit, makes of it a religion, 

First, he takes it ideally. He believes implicitly that with- 
out athletic achievement his college suffers, while with such 
prowess comes prosperity. What advertisement can compare in 
potency with that of a top-notch football team? Not the great 
alumni, unless they be All-Americans, surely not the insignificant 
faculty, not even beautiful and pretentious grounds and _build- 
ings. There is more than a mere final score involved in one of 
these mighty struggles. As Doctor Meiklejohn, when president 
of Amherst, said: 


“President and faculty are interested in winning games . . . because 
life is easier for us, administration is more smooth when teams are 
winning than when they lose. I have heard it said that the turn of a 
game would have much to do with the success of a drive for endowment. 
... Winning teams are good advertising. It is believed that wherever 
the news of victory goes boys will be attracted to the college, their friends 
will be impressed by its strength and so the numbers and prestige of 
the institution will be increased.” 


Tt is this which makes understandable such a typical state- 
ment as the following from a college daily; after paying respects 
to the faculty for not having granted a holiday for the big game 
and picturing the professors talking to empty benches, it says, 
“Intercollegiate athletics is the greatest single thing that unites 
the different colleges of Cornell University. A victory over Penn 
would mean a lot for Cornell.” Not only a desire for victory 
but the additional sincere feeling that the group welfare depends 
upon such victory is behind all the demonstration. 

An editorial of some ten seasons ago from the New York 
Times gives fair expression to this: “After election the country 
has time and inclination to ponder the supreme issue of this and 
every November. ‘Campus and buildings and endowment,’ says 
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President Welch of Ohio Wesleyan University finely, ‘never 
have made and never can make a great college. Only the soul 
makes great.’ Exactly. And the soul of a college is football. 
What do the undergraduates of Colgate and Washington and Jef- 
ferson care about endowments? They have the endowment of 
playing football. They have walloped Yale mightily. The soul 


of their college is exalted. The entering class next year will be 
multitudinous.” In the same way that the seal becomes the 
totem of the tribe because the tribal life is dependent on it, so 
does the football become the fetish of the modern college. Its 
significance pertains to the very life of the group. 

Therefore, and naturally, is this value pursued intently. For 
the undergraduate the following may serve to illustrate, written 
by a Columbia senior and published in the Outlook as a prize- 
winner: 

“I’m through with college athletics! For three years I’ve slaved and 
strained and sweated on grid and ice and diamond. I've grinned at 
knocks and bruises. I’ve scoffed at pains and aches. I’ve bowed to 
censure and blame. I’ve sacrificed amusement and pleasure. I’ve denied 
myself smokes and eats. I’ve neglected studies and ambition. I've 
subordinated all to sport. 

“And to what end? The love of Alma Mater—bunk! The respect 
of students and faculty—a vain hope! The praise of press and public— 
nothing to it! The satisfaction of personal desire—idle vanity! 

“Yet these are the things I strived for. And with what success? A 
collection of campus distinctions that are useless. A respect that amounts 
to nothing. A scholastic record that is abominable. A broken nose that 
is a reminder of my folly. A bunch of press clippings that contains more 
knocks than boosts. That’s all. 

“What a miserable and stupid fool I’ve been. 

“I hear they’re up against it for material this year. No worth while 
recruits and some of the old chaps leaving. I was talking to the coach 
to-day. I didn’t have the heart to tell him I’m quitting. 

“Gad, I wonder if I can quit! There’s something about it that seems 
to hold right onto me. ... I’ve only got one more year of college. Aw, 
what’s the use of trying to be a piker? I guess I wasn’t built to grind 
into books and go to the movies and the cabarets and out to parties and 
all that sort of thing. The devil! I won’t quit. Hurrah, I'm going out 
for the team again.” 


During the war, when football teams were sacrificed with 
other lesser idols to the great god of war, the whole country went 
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through an abstentious frame of mind similar to that of the 
Columbia senior, and with a like result. Professor Briggs of 
Harvard, writing during the war, said in the Atlantie Montlily: 

“Events have licked intercollegiate athletics. Our colleges, acting 
together, may do with them almost as we please. All of us—faculty, 
alumni and American public—had nourished a young giant until he had 
made a grown giant’s demands. Now he has suddenly shrunk: and 
nobody believes in overfeeding him again. Not merely the faculty but 
the great body of serious undergraduates—even the athletes themselves, 


with their new light on relative values—do not hesitate to say that things 
should never again be as they have been.” 


How true a prophet the venerable professor proved to be may 
be judged from the following excerpt from an article by Walter 
Camp, the great All-American dictator, who wrote in the World's 
Work: 

“The fact is that athletics has come into college life and has taken 
charge. Football in one institution alone showed gate receipts this last 
fall of practically half a million dollars. . . . The football coach is paid 
a salary equal to that of the president and three times that of a professor. 


. . « The Athletic Committee approves budgets to-day that would be stag- 
gering even to the advocates of athletics if they were published in detai!.” 


And the title he has chosen brands intercollegiate athletics 
as a college Frankenstein. 

In one respect Doctor Briggs seems to be correct—*Things 
will never again be as they were before the war.” The achieve- 
ments prior to 1917 are too insignificant to merit comparison with 
the present. The standards of athletic method and expenditure 
are being constantly raised by competition under the same )-y- 
chology as that which has operated to create the multiplicatiou and 
increasing deadliness of military weapons. The large univer- 
sities with exhaustless resources set the standards which the smaller 
institutions scramble frantically to approach. Student and alumni 
of the latter, believing that great teams make a great college, dig 
down into their pockets for huge stadia, while turning deaf ears 
to appeals for necessary additions to the all too meager scientific 
equipment. 

The story comes from a university stadium campaign of a 
freshman girl, approached for a subscription during a laboratory 
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period while others were watching. Her~protestations that she 
could not possible give the minimum that would be accepted from 
students, served only to heighten the rhetoric of the solicitor who 
pictured her returning upon frequent occasions and always with 
the realization that her life blood had gone into the building of 
the great temple. With her name on the dotted line and the 
triumphant ecanvasser dismissed she turned her dimming eyes to 
her companions with the statement, “I don’t know where I’m go- 
ing to get the money.” Athleticism makes heavy demands upon 
its devotees, 

Three instances will illustrate how at times the athletic fervor 
approaches conscious identification with religion. One Saturday 
afternoon the play-by-play telephonic returns had indicated to 
an enthusiastic mob of yelling undergraduates that their warriors, 
visiting an ancient foe, had defeated their opponents on the latter’s 
grounds. Enthusiasm knew no bounds and when it was learned 
that the team would arrive on Sunday mrning just before 
church, it was made very clear that every son of those classic halls 
that desired to maintain a reputation for 100 per cent loyalty would 
have to be at the station. At the station they were, Sunday-school 
classes forgotten, carrying their idols on their shoulders and de- 
liriously indulging in the innocent bacchanalia of victory. As 
they marched up through the town, the fervor of their worship 
reaching its utmost intensity, they broke out into “Onward, Chris- 
tian soldiers, marching as to war,” and sang it with an abandon 
of enthusiasm never experienced in a Christian service. 

It was on the bleachers at one of the Western Conference uni- 
versities, where football enthusiasm and efficiency are preeminent. 
For three quarters the closely matched teams had see-sawed back 
and forth and up and down the gridiron to no avail. Now came a 
crucial moment when the star drop kicker, “Pete,” 
to win the game by a nicely placed field goal. The tumult and 
shouting died while through the tense, expectant silence was whis- 
pered reverently, from the row behind me, “I’m praying for you, 
Pete; I’m praying for you, Pete.” 

A Sunday-school class of eighty men had met on the morning 
after a great victory. The teacher put to the class a cruel ques- 


was, perhaps, 
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tion: If you had to vote out of the university either intercollegiate 
athletics (not all athletics, but only intercollegiate) or all Chris- 
tian influences, which would you choose to eliminate? Among 
a group of men who voluntarily arose from clinging couches for 
a nine o’clock class one could hardly expect many votes against 
Christianity. However, several so registered themselves, one 
ballot reading, “I vote out religious influences. . . . Intercol- 
legiate athletics promote college spirit and reverence for something 
is essential.” 

Thus does the unrecognized religion, Athleticism, sometimes 
come to articulation as such. 

Furthermore, this religion can pull its own values out on 
top when they conflict with normal standards of right and wrong. 
Here is an editorial from a large university daily: 

“In the olden days when a country’s treasury was at low tide, a big 
lottery was held in order to float the government for a while longer. The 
people enjoyed the opportunity to take a chance, and the ruler was 
assured of cigars for at least a week. It is necessary fer the students 
to revert to the ancient method of raising money, not because the lottery 
is getting stylish again, but because from a geographical and financial 
standpoint, Madison, Wis., is so situated that it is impossible for very 
many students to attend the game next Saturday. Every fraternity, 
boarding club or any other group of students must operate a pool this 
week. ... ———— needs all the support possible in order to battle 
Wisconsin effectually. The game is the most important’ one of the 


season. Every organization that runs a pool and sends a rooter to the 
game is doing just that much more for the team.” 


In the matter of sobriety, even under the prohibition regime, 
the results of victory are sometimes deplorable. Freshmen learn 
how to “celebrate” a victory and in so doing often find scholastic 
defeat staring them in the face. The conduct of visiting celebra- 
tors in a Pittsburgh hotel was so obnoxious on one occasion last 
fall as to become the subject of an editorial in one of the city 
newspapers. The excuse for such conduct is readily found. It 
is all a part, though happily diminishing in frequency, of the 
eult of Athleticism. 

But it is in the prostitution of scholarship that Athleticism 
wins its most noteworthy victories. A good story, though prob- 
ably only a story, is told of how one hopelessly ineligible football 
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star got into the game. A passing grade of fifty per cent in a 
chemistry examination was required to reinstate him on the team 
and everyone knew that he could not possibly pass. Nevertheless, 
the afternoon of the game arrived and there he was for the kick- 
of. After the victory was won, someone asked the chemistry 
professor how it all happened. “Well,” he said, “he had to get 
fifty per cent; I asked him two questions; I asked him what was 
the color of blue vitriol and he said pink, and he was wrong; | 
asked him what was the color of white lead, and he said he didn’t 
know, and he was right.” 

It takes a staunch will on the part of a professor to brave 
the scorn and criticism of a student body when it is known that 
he, and he alone, can make a good team out of a poor one by simply 
allowing a “star” to pass. The following illustration comes from 
an undergraduate: 

“At the Christmas examinations one of our star half-backs was caught 
cheating. The penalty is dismissal. But this man’s place next year 
cannot be filled easily. As a result he was placed on probation for one 
year by a Faculty Committee who lacked the sand to fire him. Inci- 


dentally a misguided student body fought hard against this man’s dis- 
missal and influenced the faculty’s decision.” 


Doctor Meiklejohn tells of receiving a letter from a boy 
starting, “I would like to enter Amherst College on behalf of my 
athletic ability.” The principal of one of the Pittsburgh high 
schools tells me of a senior, whose athletic prowess is great but 
whose only proper mental classification is “numbskull,” who is 
slated for college next fall with all his expenses paid. The stand- 
ards of this religion can put scholarship to rout with surprising 
frequency. 

Athleticism has its revival meetings. I have attended many, 
even presided over them, and enjoyed them. They happen on 
the night before the tribal totem goes out to war; sometimes, 
before the evening is over, a pilgrimage is made to the scene of 
conflict. I remember particularly one such gathering which re- 
solved itself into a testimony meeting. The priesthood (active 
varsity players) were all on the platform. After working the 
meeting up to the proper pitch, testimonies of loyalty were de- 
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manded of all, and one after another they arose to their feet and 
bashfully mumbled, after the manner of football players, “We're 
going to give them all we’ve got, and we want you to yell for us.” 
One could but be reminded of other evening gatherings where 
the words were, “My friends, I’m trying to live the Christian life 
and I want you to pray for me.” 

Athleticism also has its sins. Any act or failure to act which 
threatens the group welfare is a sin. As in other religions the 
priesthood is held to a stricter accountability than the laity. The 
layman sins when he fails to attend the means of grace, or to give 
of his substance when demand is made. Not “believing in” the 
importance of sport is unforgivable heresy, punishable only by 
ostracism, while being a knocker, or refusing to “root for the 
team” is almost as bad. But the cardinal sin for the priest is 
breaking training, not necessarily because drinking or immorality 
(or the milder sins of staying up late, smoking, eating pastry, etc. ) 
are wrong in themselves but because they unfit the priest for the 
highest efficiency in his primary function and thus endanger the 
success of the tribal totem. In like manner, failure to keep 
“eligible” is a sin, sometimes blamed on the professor, not because 
studies themselves are worth while but because without a specified 
amount of them the hero can serve no good purpose. 

This then is the religion of Athleties. 

To what extent has it a grip on the colleges? A few months 
ago the Outlook offered prizes for the ten best expositions of the 
problem by undergraduates, quotation from which has been made 
in the paper. On the basis of the results it concludes that: 

“While the American undergraduate enjoys athletics and regards 
them as important features of his undergraduate life, he does not feel 
that civilization is coming to an end or that his career is going to be 


wrecked by either reform or iack of reform in the athletic activities of 


his college. . . . He regards the athletic side of college life as subordinate 
to the intellectual side.” 


The Princeton man who took first prize says that he does 
not care whether or not athletics is reformed, and makes three 
points. First he wants to be let alone—to be relieved of under- 
graduate pressure to rally and root and travel for the team; sec- 
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ond, he is humiliated, in coming in touch with men in the outside 
world, to learn that the reputation of his college depends more 
upon athletics than upon intellectual achievement ; third, he wants 
amateur standards strictly maintained. A thoughtful approach, 
surely, and in the third point typical of general undergraduate 
sentiment. But the mere acknowledgment of the pressure of 
undergraduates and the athletic boosting of alumni, both of which 
chafe him, belies any opinion that he represents the bulk of college 
sentiment. His attitude represents him as a stranger in a strange 
land. 

The recipient of second prize pictures the Ohio State stadium 
with 20,000 people in it—*“all gone erazy”—and bemoans the 
fact that the public sees the students when they are least sane. 
But is he not probably one of a half dozen of the 20,000 who 
really recognize the presence of insanity? He signs himself 
“Eecentric,” which is a palpable admission of the fact. No, these 
students do not represent college sentiment. They are all readers 
of a weekly journal of world affairs, for one thing, and that makes 
of them marked men and women. 

Let us revert to our former question and ask again, to what 
extent has this religion a grip on the colleges? To just the 
extent that the college interest is campus-centered. Where a 
knowledge of world affairs is present, where a serious life purpose 
injects itself, there the cult of Athleticism wanes. 

And there are signs that such is coming to pass. The last 
Student Volunteer Convention, and the Conference of Methodist 
Students at Louisville last spring, dealing as they did with the 
vital problems of war and peace, tenets of the Christian faith, 
church union, industrial justice, ete., furnish unmistakable indi- 
cations that some students are feeling their identity with the 
world at large and are judging deep social problems to be worthy 
of their serious attention, 

This gives a hint as to how this Athletic cult is to be dealt 
with. It cannot be crushed ; it can be superseded by enlarging the 
interests and understanding of the student, by pointing his face 
away from the campus instead of toward its center. My belief 


is that this can be done without destroying the charm of college 
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years—“years of careless, youthful pleasure,” which can be made 
so much more meaningful by the cultivation of a thoughtful atti- 
tude toward life. When the enthusiasm, abandon, loyalty aud 
idealism that are now held captive by the religion of Athleticism 
are released in the cause of human welfare and progress the idols 
of the market-place and of the battlefield will be shaken from the 
undeserved pedestals on which our materialistic age has placed 
them. 

As I read over these paragraphs I am regretfully convinced 
that they seem to reveal an out-and-out “anti.” I want there- 
fore formally to enter my protest against any such classification, 
Let me disabuse any reader’s mind of the suspicion that I am a 
calm critic after the crucial score is made. I’m not. I’m jusi as 
crazy as the freshest freshman, whose heart turns a handspring 
at the casual nod of the crack full back who made the touchdown. 
Furthermore, I admit that I have not dealt with the man-making 
side of college sport, the reality of which as a compensating viri ue 
cannot be questioned. I have written of conditions as I have 
found them and protest not against a reasonable devotion to ath- 
letics, but against its assumption of supremacy—against its 
shouldering out of college the intellectual, social and moral inter- 
ests for the promotion of which the college exists. 
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Tue Prerace.—It is generally conceded that at the meeting of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church to be held in May, 1925, 
in Columbus, Ohio, action will be taken which will either bind the Presby- 
terian Church to Fundamentalism, perhaps for a generation, or will 
definitely loose the church from it and let the church go free. In order 
that the Assembly in making its high decision shall be guided by an 
understanding of the chief factors involved, it is necessary at this time 
to subject Calvinism, the historic theology of the Presbyterian Church, 
to a searching criticism. Such a criticism this paper attempts to supply. 
If Calvinism can be shown to be self-contradictory, the Assembly will be 
free to reject Fundamentalism, of which Calvinism is the most consistent 
exposition. If not, Fundamentalism must be approved. The hour has 
therefore struck for a searching criticism of Calvinism, and then for a 
fearless official pronouncement upon its present faith by the Presbyterian 
Church. No longer dare the members of the General Assembly—lest 
they lose their own souls—give themselves up to crafty evasions and 
to pleas for peace, peace, when there can be no peace—no peace between 
a conception of salvation which is fundamentally exclusive and legal, and 
one which is universal and moral. 

The evasions with regard to the nature of Calvinism to which resort 
has been had by former Assemblies permit and justify the doctrinal 
irregularities which at the present time disturb the peace and threaten 
the prosperity of the Presbyterian Church. If the Assembly cannot or 
dare not make definitive doctrinal pronouncements, the individual min- 
ister justly thinks that he can think as he pleases, and it is not to be 
wondered at if, arguing logically from some theological conception not 
proscribed by the action of the Assembly, he arrives at a position far 
from the common faith. If definition is impossible; if the faith cannot 
be exactly determined; if serious discussion of the foundations of the 
faith must lead to contradiction, then the insistence upon any prescribed 
form of faith and excommunication for heresy are cruel wrongs. If the 
delegated leaders of the church are blind, they ought not to denounce 
their followers for stumbling into any ditch which lies beside the way 
of iife. 

The following paper is largely critical, negative and destructive. 
The exigencies of the present situation have required that it be so. But 
it is the earnest desire of the writer that no one of his readers shall lay 
this paper down in great weakness and terror, not knowing what may 
be the issue for the eternal destiny of his soul of his acceptance of its 
destruction of Calvinism, but that all shall find, wonder of wonders! the 
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immortal love of God, and of his Christ, “forever full,” yet “ever flowing 
free,” sufficient to meet the multiform needs of men, no longer confined 
by any “ism” of human devising: just soul in communion with soul, 
soul redeeming soul. To bring all men into that experience must ever 
be the urgent task of all those who have ever for themselves entered 
upon it. In the name of that experience men must be challenged to the 
profoundest criticism of their present abstract beliefs of which human 
thought is capable. If the present article aid the commissioners to the 
General Assembly to part the veil of that experience and enter within 
its calm, the author will be richly repaid for his laber. But in any case 
the writing of the article has been a labor of love. And love has a way of 
being its own reward. 


Tue most perfectly logical thing in the world is a bubble. 
On its surface all lines meet and therefore nothing remains un- 
known. And its surface is so thin that it almost fulfills the ideal 
of geometrical abstraction, and is so translucent that no point on 
it prevents the seeing through to the other side. But bubbles burst. 

At the moment at which this article is being written Doctor 
Fosdick has not made-known the action which he intends to take 
with regard to the request of the General Assembly to become a 
Presbyterian, that is, accept the Bible to be the Word of God, the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice, and the Westminster 
Confession of Faith as containing the system of doctrine taught in 
the Bible. If he refuses to become a Presbyterian—even if the 
General Assembly can take no action which is legally binding— 
his own sense of law and order will doubtless cause him to resign 
his position as stated supply at the First Presbyterian Church of 
New York.’ But if he becomes a Presbyterian, he will be subject 
to the jurisdiction of the General Assembly, and in view of its 
recent doctrinal pronouncements, unless it stultify itself, it will 
excommunicate him for heresy. In either case it will be made 
manifest that theological liberals will not be tolerated within the 
Presbyterian ministry. That will be made manifest without 
putting upon the Assembly the onus of directly forcing the liberals 
out of their pulpits. The decisive action will not have to be 
taken by the Assembly but by the liberals themselves. Leaving 


as the immediate result of their own action, and one by one, the 


‘The prediction made in this sentence was fulfilled by Dr. Fosdick when he resigned from 
the service of The First Presbyterian Church of New York, to take effect March, 1925. 
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liberals will not secure the instinctive sympathy of their parish- 
joners and of the public, upon which they could depend if dra- 
matically and summarily forced out by the action of the General 
Assembly. The decision will have to be made where the light of 


publicity does not beat down—in isolated parsonages here and 


there throughout the country, where the parishioners would be 
incapable of understanding the issues involved and the great public 
unconscious of what was going on, where only God would be wit- 
ness and stay. Any action by the Assembly would have to deal 
with quite a large group of liberals, differing greatly in the 
degree of their liberality, and therefore would necessitate that 
everyone in the Presbyterian Church assume a very definite atti- 
tude toward the question of the exact limits of orthodoxy (more 
detinite than many would care to agsume if their position would 
force from the pulpit some of their familiar and lifelong friends), 
would exploit the contradictions inherent in Calvinism, and would 
therefore split the church much more seriously than if final action 
were left to the individual. Very many fewer ministers would 
refuse to sign an orthodox creed (for all creeds can be interpreted 
variously) than could be shown to have made unorthodox state- 
ments in their sermons—even statements which they would refuse 
to retract. But, most important of all, heresy trials would be time 
and money consuming. They inevitably call into being a great 
body of theological spies. Constantly new cases would be brought 
to light. The church would never regain its peace. But the ren- 
dering of the position of Doctor Fosdick inadmissible, and so 
that of all liberals, would force the great body of them quietly to 
resign, say, by January, 1930, thus giving up the salaries upon 
which even now they can live only from day to day; or at least, 
to avoid doctrinal subjects in their preaching and subscribe to an 
orthodox creed, thus leaving the people to believe an inherited 
faith which the liberals know to be false. If any should refuse 
to resign or thus be muzzled, they would have to endure the cer- 
tain closing of the door of desperately needed clerical advancement 
till they did resign. Having made of Doctor Fosdisk an example, 
only the very few liberals who had held out despite all opposition 
would have to be deposed by the Assembly. By the suggested date, 
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as the result of their own admission that they do not accept a (al- 
vinistic creed, the liberals would be swept from their pulpits, or 
muzzled, if they remain in them. The church could then go on 
its chosen way in peace. 

What, then, is Calvinism, the historic faith of the Presly- 
terian Church, in the name of which men of the modern world 
may be required to endure these things? Some months ago the 
present writer, being convinced that Calvinism is not an ex- 
clusively valid statement of Christian experience, submitted an 
essay, “Calvinism as a Pragmatie Theology,” to Professor C. W. 
Hodge of Princeton Theological Seminary, for his criticism. As 
he was just entering upon a leave of absence, for reply he turned 
my essay over to Prof. F. D. Jenkins, who conducted his classes 
during his absence. It is the graduates of Princeton Seminary 
who are leading the forces in the Presbyterian General Assem))|y 
which are clamoring for the ejection of all liberals from the min- 
istry of the Presbyterian Church. For over a hundred years the 
Presbyterian Church has depended upon the long line of brilliant 
theologians at Princeton Seminary, especially upon Dr. B. |}. 
Warfield and the two Hodges, for an authoritative exposition and 
impregnable defense of its Calvinistie faith. No others have been 
considered perfectly competent for this high task, but they, it has 
been joyfully acknowledged, have been more than competent. 
To determine what Calvinism is, let us, in the first place, compare 
the exposition and defense of Calvinism given by Professor Jen- 
kins in his criticism of my article with that to which we have been 
accustomed from Doctor Warfield and the Hodges, to discover the 
respects in which they differ—and to refute the exposition pre- 
sented by Professor Jenkins. Then we shall be free, in the second 
place, to note the respects in which the older Princeton theologians 
have incidentally supported the exposition of Professor Jenkins, 
and so have been untrue to their own prevailing exposition, to which 
we have replied in “Calvinism as a Pragmatic Theology.” From 
the first part of this study we shall arrive, I feel sure, at the con- 
clusion that Professor Jenkins, under the duress of the argument 
against the traditional presentation of Calvinism which I presented 
in my “Calvinism as a Pragmatic Theology,” which he reviewed, 
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has deserted the exposition and defense of Calvinism relied upon 
by the elder Princeton theologians, and has left it with no new 
line of defense. If Calvinism can no longer be defended, it is pre- 
posterous to require subscription to its tenets on pain of ejection 
from the Presbyterian ministry. It is therefore of the greatest 
immediate moment to determine whether or not Calvinism can 
be honestly accepted by any seeker after truth. 

I do not believe that any of my readers will deny that in the 
form in which Calvinism has been presented up to the present time 
by the Princeton theologians, at least formally, it is an extremely 
logical system of theology. They will admit that Dante’s words 
above the portals of the inferno, “All hope abandon, ye who enter 
here,” would make a fit text for it. Once admit its premises 
(which cannot be denied if one is a theist), and one is swept, 
though protesting, into an absolute necessitarianism, in which God 
is the only real actor, men his puppets. According to Doctor War- 
field in his Plan of Salvation (p. 17) Calvinism, as over against 
all other systems, which assign a real agency in salvation to both 
God and man, “asserts that all the power that is exerted in saving 
the soul is from God, that whatever part man plays in the saving 
process is subsidiary, is itself the effect of the divine operation, 
and that it is God, and God alone, who saves the soul.” The utter 
consisteney with which Calvinism assigns all activity in salvation 
to God (and in all other matters as well—except when sin is 
illogieally excepted) is maintained in order to make Calvinism 
intellectually impregnable because of its utter consistency and to 
enable its defenders to pour contempt on all competing systems 
because they do not possess such initial consistency. 

Further, as over against all systems which seek to avoid the 
problems of strict logic in theology by turning for truth to ob- 
jective fact, subjective feeling or to an eclecticism which claims 
no system for itself, Doctor Warfield in his “Right” and his 
“Idea” of Systematic Theology (pp. 424, 456, 245, 247) and Dr. 
Charles Hodge in his Essays (p. 608) maintain: “If doctrines 
which stand entirely out of relation to facts are myths, lies, facts 
which have no connection with what we call doctrine could have 
no meaning to us whatever.”—‘Christianity has thus from the 
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beginning ever come to men as the rational religion, making its 
appeal primarily to the intelleet.”—“It is a purely Romish doc- 
trine that ‘Religious light is intellectual darkness’ ”—Calvinism 
“deals with absolute truth and aims at organizing into a conca- 
tenated system all the truth in its sphere.”—‘Calvinism presup- 
poses . . . the subjective capacity of the human mind so far to 
understand its subject matter as to be able to subsume it under 
the forms of its thinking and to rationalize it into not only a 
comprehensive, but also a comprehensible whole,” that is, every 
part of the God-man relationship must be capable of expression 
in perfectly definite conceptions. Any theology which does not so 
express every part of that relationship stands ipso facto cou- 
demned.—Geology is a science, and on that very account there 
cannot be two geologies; its matter is all the well-authenticated 
facts in its sphere, and its aim is to digest all these facts into one 
all-comprehending system. ... In like manner, just because 
theology is a science, there can be but one theology. This all- 
embracing system will brook no rival in its sphere, and there can 
be two theologies only at the cost of one or both of them being 
imperfect, incomplete, false.” 

Thus we see that the Princeton theologians have laid down 
rationality as the condition of theological validity. But also they 
have carried on a relentless polemic against all systems which 
deviate much or little from the norm of perfect rationality. No 
least mystery or confusion of thought is left unchallenged in any 
other system of theology. Every crevice in the armor of its adver- 
saries is probed with the rapier of dialectics till blood comes. And 
to merciless logic is added on oceasion wit such as would make 
an opponent writhe with chagrin. Yes, the reader is justified in 
his general impression that Calvinism, as traditionally presented, 
is a rigorously logical system of theology, and that its defenders 
utterly condemn all systems which are not. 

So much for the older Princeton theologians. Let us now 
turn to the scholar who has had the privilege, in these less 
prejudiced days, of teaching their classes. Let us turn to 
Professor F. D. Jenkins. Our reference to his position will 
be from his letter in criticism of my article, “Calvinism as a 
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Pragmatic Theology.” He has generously permitted quotation 
to be made from his letter and has read this article before its pub- 
lication that there may be no possibility of misquotation, though, 
of course, he does not assume any responsibility for the conelu- 
sions which I draw from his statements. He has not accepted my 
invitation to revise his position in the light of more searching 
thought than he may have given to his original letter. I shall 
state Professor Jenkins’ position as I refute it point by point: 

1. Professor Jenkins fails to make any reply which meets 
my assertion that Calvinism contradicts itself in teaching that 
all the acts of men are God-determined and yet that in sanctifica- 
tion God and man cooperate to produce its results. 

2. In order to free God from the responsibility which accord- 
ing to Calvinism rests upon him for man’s acts, Professor Jen- 
kins, to our amazement, resorts to pluralism. He says: “Modern 
mathematics (see Bertrand Russell) illuminatingly proves that 
numerous and various mathematically infinite series may coexist 
consistently. By analogy, may not an infinite being be so defined 
and conceived as to coexist with not only a finite being without 
including it, but with possibly other and different infinities ?” 
sut the book which all the professors at Princeton Seminary are 
required to regard as infallible says, “Hear, O Israel, Jehovah 
thy God is one Jehovah.” 

3. Professor Jenkins makes no attempt to defend Calvinism 
as against all other systems of theology, but only claims for it the 
right to choose its organizing principle if all other systems have 
that right. He says, “If it be true, as you say, that the various 
systems differ only in the formal aspect of experience, it follows 
that Calvinism is quite entitled to choose what that aspect is; 
and it is to be regarded with respect as a high and noble and 
honest endeavor to attain truth; and because it groups its truths 
and system around the greatest reality, God, instead of around 
man or the world, it is if anything entitled to more respect because 
of its selfless idealism.” What does this amount to as a defense 
of Calvinism? Plainly it is no defense at all. Professor Jenkins 
here makes no attempt to prove the logical validity of Calvinism, 
certainly not its exclusive validity. But as we have seen, Doctor 
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Warfield and Dr. Charles Hodge required the advocates of cach 
theology to claim exclusive validity for their theology. At best, 
Professor Jenkins roots a preference for Calvinism in a judgment 
of value—the greatness of God and the consequent idealism of 
Calvinism. But Doctor Warfield has utterly repudiated the use 
of judgments of value as an adequate basis for a knowledge of 
theological truth when used for that purpose by such liberal theo- 
logians as Ritschl. If Doctor Warfield and Dr. Charles Hodge 
were justified in insisting that the only valid defense of a theo- 
logical system is reason, not judgments of value, then Calvinism 
in the reply of Professor Jenkins is so far without defense. 

4. But of even greater importance are the admissions of 
Professor Jenkins that Calvinism contains at its crucial point an 
unsolvable mystery, or even contradictions. His attempt to defend 
Calvinism from rejection in spite of them because all systems con- 
tain them also gives us, of course, no positive defense of Calvinism. 
He writes: “I am inclined to think that you define this determin- 
ism (that is, of Calvinism) in a too absolute and rigid manner; 
and having done so, you then from that coign of advantage make 
out serious contradictions—more serious than most Calvinistic 
theologians would accept. . . . Reformed theology leaves the me- 
chanics of determinism to the sphere of mystery. It is rash to be 
too sure in dealing with such abstract problems of reality and 
theology. There are some things that even the angels ‘desire to 
look into.’ Hence I would suggest that we be not too zealous in 
attempting to press the wine of logical contradiction out of the 
grapes of mystery. Mystery is a sphere where logic cannot exist. 
To this it is often and naturally objected that calling a difficulty 
a mystery is only a convenient logical refuge or a confession of in- 
ability to explain to the reason the difficulties inhering in the rela- 
tions of reality. This is, however, more of a glory and a virtue 
than a shame, for (a) every other system must face the same 
difficulty confronting the Calvinistie system, and must and does 
resort to the appeal to mystery somewhere. The invocation is 
not peculiar to Calvinism. (b) There is no system of philosophy 
or theology except that of Wolfe and maybe Hegel, Spinoza and 
Liebnitz that attempts to demonstrate with apodictie certainty the 
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logic of this and other Scriptural mysteries and reduce them to 
logical paradigms, It is not the most ingenious thing to read into 
systems that are not woven throughout with logic fallacies of 
logic where logic should not exist.” 

To this candid but astonishing defense of Calvinism I would 
reply: 

1. Professor Jenkins does not provide any grounds upon 
which Calvinism can be preferred to any other system of theology. 
He tells us that all systems have their mysteries. But by the 
detinition of the word, one mystery cannot be so completely 
analyzed as to be capable of being proved superior to any other. 
Therefore Professor Jenkins leaves us in theological agnosticism. 
He pictures a theological socialism in which, if Calvinism can 
no longer rule, neither can it be reduced to a singular destitution. 
Or perhaps, to give the spirit of Professor Jenkins’ thought more 
exactly, Calvinism should be assigned an intellectual status cor- 
responding to the social status of the former German emperor ; 
no longer the all highest, absolute, but an equal among the rather 
better. And this from the citadel of Calvinism! If one claims 
that Calvinism has mysteries and yet shows that he thinks that all 
competing systems are invalid because they also contain such 
mysteries, then he virtually admits that Calvinism also is invalid 
or indefensible. But if one admits that a system may have mys- 
teries and yet be valid, he puts Calvinism on the same plane as the 
rest. Then it can never be defended as preferable to the rest. 

2. Even if Professor Jenkins had not made explicit admission 
of the presence of contradiction of some sort in Calvinism, his 
admission of the presence of mystery in it would have constituted 
an implicit admission of the presence of contradiction in which 
the lines of argument have not been carried out to their logical 
conclusion in a contradiction. A mystery is simply an intellectual 
pyramid which has been truncated so that the lines of its edges 
no longer clash with one another at the point of the apex. Log- 
ically the edges should be carried out till they do meet and so 
clash with one another. But arbitrarily they are cut off before 
they do so. In the case which we have before us Professor Jenkins 
shrouds in mystery how God according to Calvinism determines 
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the deeds of men. He is able to call the Calvinistie doctrine a 
mystery, and not reveal it as involving a contradiction, by the 
simple expedient of cutting off at a convenient point the two lines 
of argument of which it is composed. The two lines of argument 
in the Calvinistie doctrine of determinism are: (1) that God ren- 
ders all things certain and (2) that he leaves all men fgee. But 
on the one hand, the only way that we can conceive of certainty 
as existing with regard to the deeds of men is to conceive of them 
as being mechanically determined by some central force or as in- 
tellectually implying one another in a universe in which the ulti- 
mate reality is idea. But if this line of argument were carried 
out to its logical conclusion, man would lose his moral freedom, 
and God weuld be responsible for the sin of the world. If, on 
the other hand, all men are free, God could not influence the deeds 
of men except through moral suasion. But moral suasion cannot 
render the deeds of men certain, but only probable. Accordingly, 
if both of these lines of argument were carried to their logical 
conclusions, we should have an immoral certainty and a freedom 
with regard to which no predictions can be made—an obvious con- 
tradiction. Therefore, just at the crucial moment, a mystery is 
represented as mercifully interposing itself! As a result, Calvin- 
ism is free to maintain what it is for its interest to maintain— 
and nothing more. For instance, on the other hand, under cer- 
tainty, the Calvinistic “saints” ean be conceived of as being pre- 
destined by God from all eternity to glory; and yet, on the other 
hand, under freedom, the theological liberals can be held to be 
morally responsible for their own eternal damnation. On such a 
basis the defenders of Calvinism propose to maintain its position 
as the only consistent and so valid system of theology, and to per- 
secute out of the church all who do not accept it. 

It is of importance to remark that if the nature of determin- 
ism is left undetermined, then all the doctrines which are “con- 
catenated” with it in Calvinism are also rendered uncertain. 

I have made the assertion that by moral suasion the deeds of 
men cannot be rendered certain, but only more likely. I based 
that assertion upon our present, human experience. To claim that 
God can determine the deeds of men by moral suasion is to assume 
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the point to be proved. If God could make certain the deeds of 
men by any means in such wise as not to destroy the reality of 
man’s moral freedom (Calvinism would not claim that the process 
which God does use destroys man’s moral freedom), then he is 
immoral not to do so—to the end that all men’s deeds be always 
holy. But he does not; therefore he cannot. It may be replied 
that if so, then there is no reason to believe in the final triumph of 
God over sin. I will admit that there is none which does not 
center in the miraculous power of man’s moral nature. In the 
very nature of the case, convictions about man’s moral nature 
cannot be reduced to logical deductions. All that one can say—but 
to the one saying it, it is supremely sufticient—is that the moral 
nature of man opens up the possibility and assures the final reality 
of God’s will at last being done freely by men. The moral reasons 
why we believe in reconciliation in infinite time of all things to 
God ought to guarantee perfect morality now, and therefore cer- 
tainty. But they do not. As the moral nature of man is strong, 
it is not erushed by this constant disappointment, but projects the 
fulfillment of its assurances into the infinite future. Man’s moral 
nature is the only infallible element in his nature—that is, when 
making the prediction of God’s final triumph. 

If Calvinists claim that the certainty of all events, and so 
the final triumph of righteousness referred to in their system, is 
just the sort of certainty for which-I have reasoned in the last 
paragraph, that is, one which is a mere intellectual expression 
of moral positing, they make morality the basis of theology. If 
it is, moral goodness must be regarded as the ground of salvation. 


Then the ground of salvation can never be the free gift of God 
(which results in goodness) on the basis of the merit of the death 
of Christ. But Calvinists never would admit salvation by char- 


acter. Therefore they cannot lay claim to the sort of determinism 
for which I am contending. Therefore, if they retain any sort of 
determinism (and without it Calvinism is destroyed), it must be 
of a strictly intellectual and mechanical sort, and so one which re- 
quires the nearby presence of a mystery enshrouding a contradic- 
tion to prevent it from becoming evident that according to Cal- 
vinism God, and God alone, is responsible for all the deeds of men. 
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Professor Jenkins obviously would not have admitted the preseice 
of such a mystery in Calvinism if it were possible for him to avvid 
doing so. 

3. In reality it has not been necessary for me to prove thiat 
mysteries are only truncated contradictions to show that Professor 
Jenkins does not claim for Calvinism the perfect comprehensil)|e- 
ness, and so the absolute validity, which Doctor Warfield claimed 
for it, for Professor Jenkins himself admits the presence of con- 
tradictions as well as mysteries in Calvinism, He does not deny 
contradictions in Calvinism altogether, but only demurs at iy 
making them as serious as I do. He admits that the claim of 
mystery may naturally be considered a confession of inability to 
explain to the reason the difficulties inhering in the relations of 
reality. He does not attempt to refute this natural way of think- 
ing; so apparently accepts it as valid. He merely names the pos- 
session of mystery by Calvinism, and so its inability to explain the 
relation of reality, a “glory”—but not even a peculiar glory, for 
all other systems share it. But can a system which contains such 
“glory” be thoroughly comprehensible? If not, it cannot come up 
to the standard set by Doctor Warfield for all valid theology. 

It may not be summarily replied by Professor Jenkins to all 
that I have written that the particular mysteries which exist at 
the very heart of Calvinism are justified on the basis of certain 
teachings in a supernaturally inerrant Bible, for this reply pre- 
supposes the very supernaturalism which cannot be proved to be 
true till Calvinism has been established, for Calvinism, according 
to Doctor Warfield and the Hodges, is the only consistent state- 
ment of supernaturalism, that is, the only statement of it which 
permits its acceptance. 

Thus far we have been dealing exclusively with Calvinism. 
But with the fate of Calvinism is logically bound up that of all 
fundamentalism and supernaturalism, If Calvinism cannot be 
defended, as Doctor Warfield and Dr. C. W. Hodge were fond of 
impressing upon their Methodist students, supernaturalism can- 
not be—except, as I may add, of a piecemeal sort such as would 
have satisfied William James or a neoromanticist. The fact that 
the overthrow of Calvinism carries with it that of Fundamental- 
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ism gives to all attempts to destroy the former the importance of 
an attempt to destroy the vaster present power of the latter. 

If space permitted us to present the theology which should 
take the place of Calvinism, it could be shown that the dove of 
human reason need no longer return to the ark of Calvinism, be- 
cause (as Doctor Warfield and the Hodges have always rightly 
insisted has been the case up to the present) reason can find no 
other spot upon which it can rest. But probably it is just as well 
that space does not permit, for the presentation of a rival system 
of theology would cause the defenders of Calvinism to train their 
guns upon it in hopes that by its destruction Calvinism, by some 
new logic of the Spirit, would thereby be revived and redeemed to 
its former position of security. As it is, the eyes of Calvinists 
cannot be diverted from what the argument of this paper has en- 
deavored to establish. If my reasoning has been valid, Calvinism 
is destroyed—destroyed even if no other system can be shown to be 
valid, and if mankind is thereby left in absolute skepticism. 

From what has been written, the inference must not be 
drawn that there is no foundation or even precedent in the earlier 
expositions of Calvinism for the exposition which Professor Jen- 
kins has presented—expositions which have been accepted as 
thoroughly orthodox. Thus Dr. A. A. Hodge in his Evangelical 
Theology, instead of representing Calvinism and Arminianism as 
exclusive, as Doctor Warfield, as we have seen, insisted that all 
theologies must be, represented them as merely differing organiza- 
tions of the same experience. Dr. Charles Hodge significantly 
leaves the question of the nature of determinism undetermined, 
and Calvinists have never settled the question of whether God 
determined all events before or after the Fall. Even the present 
writer, while still a good Calvinist, concluded a paper on Calvin- 
ism by comparing it to the Revolutionary-Colonial architecture of 
Hodge Hall of Princeton Seminary—every line perfectly deter- 
mined, windows and doors which definitely pierce the wall at regu- 
lar intervals, nothing which melts into aught else or soars into 
the unknown—except a tenuous spire which rises from a flat roof 
to become indistinct against the evening’s iris sky and amid its 
deepening shadows. 
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We are not blind to these facts. We wish merely to insist 
that Professor Jenkins’ position is not the one with which Calvin- 
ism has been popularly identified by its defenders, and on the 
basis of which other systems have been vigorously attacked and 
successfully done to death. Calvinism has kept its skeletons in a 
safer keeping than the proverbial closet. It has hidden them amid 
theological verbiage. It is the distinction of Professor Jenkins’ 
exposition of Calvinism that he has brought them out into the 
open of purely logical statement. Professor C. W. Hodge may 
desire to declare that his position is identical with that of Pro- 
fessor Jenkins—as set forth in this article. For an outsider to 
have proved this there would have been required a long-extended 
line of reasoning, which could in any case but divert attention 
from the main point—the contradictions in Calvinism. If Pro- 
fessor Hodge should affirm that his position is identical with that 
of Professor Jenkins, it would then be evident that the contradic- 
tions which have been shown to exist between the traditional ex 
position of Calvinism and that of Professor Jenkins, exist also 
within the position of Professor Hodge and doubtless existed in 
those of his distinguished predecessors. The document in which 
Professor Hodge would make this affirmation would doubtless 
become historic in the annals of American theological thought. 
But in no case would Calvinism eseape. The title of our indict- 
ment would be changed, that is all. It would no longer read :— 
Jenkins versus Hodge and Warfield; but:—Hodge versus Hodge 
and Warfield versus Warfield. In any case Calvinism would be 
destroyed. Its age of “mild decay” would be over. We should 
have come to the end of our logical story: 

First of November,—the Earthquake day,— 
There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay, 
A general flavor of mild decay, 

But nothing local, as one might say. 

There couldn’t be,—for the Deacon’s art 

Had made it so like in every part 

That there wasn’t a chance for one to start. . 
First a shiver, and then a thrill, 

Then something decidedly like a spill,— 


And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 
At half past nine by the meet’n-house clock. 
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What do you think the parson found, 

When he got up and stared around? 

The poor old chaise in a heap or a mound, 
As if it had been to the mill and ground! 
You see, of course, if you're not a dunce,— 
How it went to pieces all at once,— 

All at once, and nothing first,— 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 


From our study of Calvinism, as it has been set forth in the 
quotations which I have made from Professor Jenkins’ criticism 
of the article of mine which he reviewed, we must now at length 
conclude that even avowedly it has already drifted from the ra- 
tional mooring to which Doctor Warfield and the Hodges securely 
tied it, and that therefore, if persistently so taught, it must grad- 
ually through the coming years lose its authority over the gradu- 
ates of Princeton Seminary, and that liberalism will meet no 
stiff resistance in their mind when they proceed hence into the ever 
active pastorate. Protestant scholasticism has evidently arrived 
at its final period, in which the attempt is no longer made to defend 
Calvinism intellectually,—however successful the efforts of the 
present generation of Presbyterian ministers to shackle it upon 
their church for all the years to come may at the moment appear 
to be. At all events, Calvinism, necessarily involved in mystery 
and contradiction, affords no secure foundation for faith. Of 
this the vast majority of Christians have always been aware. 
And involved in mystery and contradiction, it affords no just 
basis for the persecution of ministers of Christ. Let the General 
Assembly determine upon some rational and moral system of 
Christian truth. Let it devise a system which will actually meet 
the standards for valid theology laid down by Charles Hodge and 
Benjamin Warfield. Then it will be in a position to harry out 
of their pulpits those who are disloyal to that system. But then 
it will no longer be necessary to do so, for men will gladly be 
true to that system. It is only an utterly disinterested devotion 
to truth which makes them now disloyal to Calvinism and its con- 
fused expression in the various other and less credible (as proved 
by Doetor Warfield and the Hodges) forms of evangelicalism and 
Fundamentalism. 
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A PAGE OF POETRY 


THE PRICE OF HAPPINESS 
ALBERT OSBORN 


Washington Grove, Md. 


Swift hands to help, quick hearts to feel, 
Pure gold of love, large, strong and deep 
That streams toward God in steady sweep 

Through channeled ways to human weal:— 
These pay the price of happiness, 

Man’s surest joy, mankind to bless! 


BALLAD OF THE CARPENTER 
HARRY PRESSFIELD 
Oakdale, Cal. 


I wonder if He of my craft e’er know, 

That when, at the last, His work is through, 
They would pay His wage in wood and nails— 
All fixed in the cross where He last empales, 


I’ve built me many a curious thing 

In house and barn, and the cattle ring; 
But none so strange, I must aver: — 

A cross for a Nazareth carpenter! 


Wood and Nails! Wood and Nails! 

From Nazareth to Calvary! 

’Tis a sorry world. Fare thee well, Good Friend, 
The wood and nails you'll know to the end. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE PROGRESSIVE SELF-REVELATION OF GOD 


THERE is one most unique book in the New Testament, differ- 
ent in many ways from all the rest and, like the Fourth Gospel, 
climactic in its theology. It is the Epistle to the Hebrews. Its 
first four verses form a noble portal to this temple of holy thought, 
a pillared passage between time and eternity—not unlike but 
rather more rhetorical than the first verse of Genesis and the 
Prologue to John. It admits us into the early Christian concep- 
tion of Divine Revelation and of its nature and method as a pro- 
gressive self-revelation of God. We see in Hebrews the pale moon- 
light and dim starlight of the Old Testament melt into the sunrise 
and daylight of the New. 

Divine Revelation is a fact, both of human history and of 
personal experience. Gop uaru spoken. The reserved and 
awful heavens have not kept silence. Earth has heard the voice 
of God, 

Can God reveal himself? » That question has been too fre- 
quently confused with another quite different and less important: 
Can man discover and know God? The former is the problem of 
religion ; the latter a speculation of philosophy. The real question 
is not that of man’s capacity, but of the power and willingness of 
God. Indeed, it is that very limitation of human reason upon 
which agnosticism insists which establishes the necessity of a divine 
revealing. We cannot by any intellectual strength we possess 
climb upward to the mind and heart of God, but because of his 
might and love he can and will stoop down to give us just such 
knowledge of himself as we need for character and conduct. Can 
man know God? One might as well say that a man dare not look 
squarely at the dazzling sun. Of course he cannot, though a silly 
child often tries that trick. Grown-up people know better, but 
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those who are wisest do use the sun to see by. Religion is a evn- 
cern of the practical reason. 

We cannot shut a living God out of his own universe. If he 
be what his revelation has shown, a Father, then he must make 
himself known. He can no more do without his children than 
they without him. A living and loving God must speak. Sin 
silences the music of life, stills the voice of prayer and praise, but 
even sin cannot shut out the voice of God. 

How has God spoken? What is the method of his revelation / 
Nature, indeed, is a disclosure of many of his attributes. Why is 
it not sufficient? Because it is a hieroglyphie writing that needs 
interpretation. We have lost the key to its meaning. The world 
is a stained, blotted and illegible book, its Eden turned into a 
desert. Sin has broken the connection by blurring the image of 
God in man. Even the human conscience which is really his voice 
is no longer an absolutely sympathetic medium. Moreover, 
nature does not clearly testify as to the heart of the Eternal; it 
reveals his power and wisdom far more fully than his love. 

Gop nas spoken. And that word “speech” makes human 
language an important instrument by which God can make himself 
known. Between persons, speech is a great vehicle of fellowship. 
A well traveled road from mind to mind and heart to heart is 
the Word. Yet, there are two Greek words in the first verse of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, rendered not very literally in the Au- 
thorized Version, “‘at sundry times and in divers manners,” which 
diselose the partial character of the written revelation. They 
mean rather “multifarious and multiform,” “fragmentary and 
various”—God in those past ages spoke piecemeal and by many 
methods. How partial were many of those ancient disclosures 
to the prophets—his justice to Amos, his love to Hosea and his 
holiness to Isaiah! And how varied were the manners of his 
revealing—a promise to Abraham, a law to Moses, songs to David 
and the singers, wisdom to Solomon and the sages! It came in 
fragments, “line upon line and precept upon precept.” And hie 
spoke in many manners—in dreams of the night and visions of tlie 
day, by voices, symbols and types, through angels, clouds, fires 
and oracles. We have in the Holy Scriptures sixty-six books 
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ascribed to thirty-nine authors. It is composed of every possible 
type of literature from widely different types of character. Hu- 
man temperament has left its mark upon all of it. God spoke 
through men by means of their own natures. Vastly varied were 
the agents of revelation—patriarchs, kings, priests, prophets, 
poets, sages, apostles. Here are flowers of every hue and fragrance. 
The Holy Book is homogeneous in its sacred purpose but not in 
its structure. As one impulse of air in the many pipes of an organ 
gives by each a different pitch and timbre of sound, so the 
one breath of God, the one inspiration, takes its color and tone 
from the agent used. It is a monoblast but does not produce a 
monotone, 

All primary revelation was therefore incomplete. God 
speaks to men according to their capacity. We do not set a child 
to reading science and philosophy all at once. So God first took 
the infantile world on his knee and gave them the alphabet of 
revelation. He had a great Word to spell, but the alphabet and 
the grammar came first. Thus all these elder voices of God were 
partial in their quantity and varied in their quality. He gave to 
mankind through those growing ages only a few flowers thrown 
from the eternal gardens, a draught or two from the chalice of 
everlasting delight, a few loaves from the heavenly banquets. That 
long road down many millenniums had its street lamps and the 
stars with great dark gaps between. Often the stars give just 
light enough to show the darkness but net quite enough perfectly 
to guide our feet. Even John the evangelist says of that other 
John who was the last and greatest of prophets: “He was not that 
Light, but was sent to bear witness to the Light.” 

The revelation of God incomplete and diversified through 
prophets and angels is perfected and unified in a Son. Creation 
and Redemption culminate in Christ. Those great prophets of 
the Old Testament were indeed but stars or at best only a gray 
dawn before the coming of the sun, which does not destroy the 
stars but swallows up their twinkling light in his splendor, Those 
broken lights find unity in him. Once men fabled a lost Atlantis 
and geographers theorized about it but at last Columbus sailed 
and found the New World. It is Jesus Christ who realizes the 
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dim dreams, fulfills the hopes and not only reveals but will create 
that New World which is the Kingdom of God, 

Jesus brings together the fragmentary revelation of his fore 
runners, and also unifies them. He fills up the gaps. In a 
sculptor’s studio broken shapes and unfinished sketches are but 
glimpses of the completed statue. The Bible has no more unity 
than any other national literature if the Christ is left out. The 
most precious casket of virgin gold, decked with rarest Jewels, is 
without meaning or full value aside from the portrait it contains, 
that face and form most beautiful, apart from which the gold has 
no luster and the diamonds no splendor. All are but signboards 
which point to him. 

Jesus Christ is the interpretation of all preceding revelation. 
In printed music the score by itself is not music, nor can its real 
meaning be found by any mere mechanical drumming on keys or 
strings. But the artist who divines the thought of the composer 
can make it live. Jesus knows his Father and reveals him. He 
is the effulgent radiance of that primary light which is behind all 
other gleams. 

It is by a Son that God speaks at last. There is no final 
home for mankind in what are called the natural attributes of God 
—those “icy halls of cold magnificence,” that metaphysical Deity 
which the mind may seek but which gives no life to the heart. We 
need more than a Creator, a King or a Judge. Nature, History 
and Conscience can give us that. “Show us the Father,” said 
Philip to the Master, who responds, “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.” No one but a Son ean do that. How ean God 
make himself known’ Shall he rob the sun of his glory or the 
stars of their splendor? Shall he use the loveliness of flowers, the 
grandeur of mountains or the sublimity of seas? Yes, but that 
does not show us the Father. A revelation to man must be a reve- 
lation in man. Jesus is “one of us.” 

In the perfect personality of our Lord we most fully see God. 
His holiness has mended the lost connection that sin had broken. 
The old revelation was from without; this is from within. We 
may see him in nature and may read about him in the Holy Book, 


but the perfected revelation is that “God hath sent forth the Spirit 
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of his Son into our hearts.” If one would learn a foreign lan- 
guage, he should employ a teacher who knows the tongue. The 


Holy Spirit is the ministry of the perfected revelation in Jesus 
Christ. The Paraclete is the professor in the University of 
Heaven, who can teach the science of salvation and “guide into 
all truth, This is the teaching of Paul: only “the Spirit knoweth 
the deep things of God” and “no man knoweth that Jesus is Lord 
but by the Holy Spirit.” 

Many progressive steps there are in the Divine Revelation. 
God paints a picture we call Nature, he writes a letter we call the 
Bible, and at last he lives a life which we receive in his Son. 
There are confused problems in Nature, there are many perplex- 
ities in Holy Scripture. Those reckless thinkers who would ex- 
plain either otherwise than by this supreme Light of the World 
will get mere mechanics out of Nature and primitive imperfections 
both of character and conduct out of the Scriptures. It is alone 
by that climax of Creation and of Revelation, the Son of God, 
that we can clear away the rubbish of Nature, the early imperfec- 
tions of Sacred Scripture, and cleanse the impurity of our own 
lives. This is the teaching of this Epistle to the Hebrews, of all 
the holy apostles and of Jesus Christ himself. 





THE ROBE OF HUMILITY 


Tue changing significance of a single word may contain the 
moral history of a race. That Latin word, humilitas, from which 
we derive humility, seems to have connoted in the Roman mind 
nothing but contemptibility of character. To be humble was to 
be craven and despicable. Its very derivation, from humus, the 
soil, made it mean something groveling and base. So it became 
the proper attribute of slaves but not of freemen. Christianity 
took this word, raised it from the dust and made it the title of a 
supreme virtue. 

Pride was the glory of the pre-Christian world: The spirit- 
ual pride of the Jew culminating in Pharisaism; the intellectual] 
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pride of the Greek; and the political pride of the Roman. A 
Cesar might say, “Obey me, for I am great and strong”; Jesus 
Christ said, “Come unto me, for I am meek and lowly of heart.” 
Note that constant astonishment which Paul, the converted Phari- 
see, seems to feel when he contemplates the humiliation of our 
Lord. Read that Kenosis passage in the second chapter of his 
letter to the Philippians where beholding a God who em))ied 
himself of power and glory, he eries, “Let this mind be in vou 
which was also in Christ Jesus.” And so it came to pass that 
three hundred years later Saint Augustine in answer to the ques- 
tion, “What is the first of Christian virtues?” said “Humility.” 
He likewise made it the answer as to the second and third grace 
of humanity. : 

What is the source of humility? It is simply to get outside 
of ourselves, to be absolutely honest with ourselves and see our- 
selves as we are. Pride is the child of a self-centered ignorance. 

We must realize our actual relations to all others. Pride 
compares itself with its inferiors; humility with its superiors as 
well. All human progress depends upon measuring life not by 
what is lower and worse but by that which is higher and better. 
True humility is learned not by looking down but by looking to 
what is above us. It is with eyes fixed on the heights that the 
climbing soul can ery, “Excelsior!” Love is the essence of «ll 
true relationships. Love humbles, for love is always worshipful. 
To know or feel that “someone loves me” lowers our self-estimate 
while it lifts our life. Our lives look little but grow big in the 
light of a great love. 

Does the doctrine of human equality destroy this humble 
reverence? There is a real danger in a deceitful democracy where 
men cease to recognize superiority or to yield to rightful authority. 
Yet liberty ought to teach a higher reverence, for true democracy 
is not the glorification of self but the honoring of all men and 
learning to see the mysterious royalty of all mankind, bowing 
before the grand and awful spiritual nature of every man. Those 
who call themselves 100 per cent American are often less than one 
half of one per cent. Those who contend for “white supremacy” 
are neither Americans nor Christians. 
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Yet the main source of humility is both deeper and higher 
than mere human relationship. It comes by recognizing our de- 
pendence upon God. All shadows shorten as the sun rises higher. 
So the vision of God’s glory lessens our greatness and the sight of 
his holiness brings the conviction of sinfulness. Peter, who wrote 
the text “Be clothed with humility,” says also “Humble yourselves 
under the mighty hand of God.” He knew this from his own ex- 
perience. Beholding the might and purity of Jesus, he cried, “I 
am a sinful man.” When we rid ourselves of the false lights of 
earthly standards, rid ourselves of unreality, stand face to face 
with eternal facts and measure ourselves against the pillars of the 
universe, self-conceit vanishes and true glory is born. All great- 
ness awes—not only the lofty mountains and the infinite ocean— 
but “the mighty hand of God” awakens humility in the heart. 
That hand that measures the universe measures us. To see omnis- 
cience is to be convicted of ignorance, to see omnipotence is to 
diseover our weakness, to behold holiness will uncover our own 
sinfulness. Man becomes the breath of an infant in the tornado’s 
blast, the track of an insect on the ocean’s shore. Probably this is 
the real truth in that old superstition which fancied that the un- 
seen powers envy the prosperity of man. 

Human prosperity! Why, the very things of which man 
most boasts are not his own creation but a divine gift. Pride of 
station and birth, wealth, talent, beauty, strength—all the pride 
born of these circumstances is rebuked by the fact that we did 
not make them but they came from “the mighty hand of God.” 

This reveals the genuine nature of humility. It is not a 
false and feeble self-depreciation, the mocking and fawning syco- 
phaney of the Uriah Heeps, who ° 


“Crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
That thrift may follow fawning.” 


We are to be servants both of God and man but not servile to either. 
Humility is not therefore a growth of circumstance. Peter 
had been a poor fisherman, but that did not keep him from pride. 


Indeed, there is no more contemptible pride than that which apes 
humility. Diogenes sneers, “1 trample on Plato’s pride,” but 
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Plato responds, “I see the pride of Diogenes sticking through the 
holes of his carpet.” Even 


“The devil did grin 
For his favorite sin.” 


The present-day praise of the picturesque beauty of moral weak- 
ness is even a more damnable hypocrisy than Pharisaism. The 
donkey in the lion’s skin is most easily betrayed by the ears and 
the braying. 

Christian humility is a characteristic of true greatness, 
Really good natures are marked by lowliness and simplicity. The 
full heads of wheat bed down; the empty ones stand upright. The 
church spire is smallest at the top. For all lofty growths need a 
deep rooting. Not to have a sense of weakness is to show a weak- 
ness of sense. It is not by selfish elbowing of men but by bending 
the knee before God that true greatness is won. 

Peter was right when he made humility the garment of holi- 
ness. Is it not strange that clothes, which in the Eden story were 
given to man to cover his shame when innocence was lost, have 
in these days of fashion become the uniform of vanity and the 
badge of pride? What man needs is not the raiment of swell so- 
ciety with the big S but the working clothes of service. That man 
or woman is best appareled whose loveliness is not in his garments 
but in himself. Self-righteous Pharisaism or social vanity, always 
in full dress, is too dainty or refined for usefulness. 

As genuine greatness is born of humility, so does pride im- 
pede progress. He who can see nothing higher than himself has 
already ceased to grow. There is peril in achieved ideals or in 
self-satisfaction. Self-sufficiency becomes inefficiency. We dare 
“not have much to do with infallible men who claim to never 
make mistakes. Pride cuts us off from reproof, criticism, rebuke, 
counsel and advice. Only the humble are teachable. Donatello 
would not stay at Padua, where all men praised him, but returned 
to Florence, where he was sensibly criticised. “Here,” he said, 
“T ean do my best work.” True Christian perfection is not 
simply a second blessing, it is seeking for more and more of good- 
ness and of God, 
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For pride is blind. It is the prelude of mortification; it 
“oeth before a fall.” Read again the teachings of Jesus about 
seats in church and at dinner! History and literature are crowded 
with cases of the failure of pride. Lucifer, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Napoleon, Shakespeare’s Cardinal Wolsey—it is the universal 
verdict of all life. 


“Aspiring to be gods, the angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angels men rebel.” 


There will come a fearful awakening to the rich, the great, the 
powerful, the selfish. 

Humility opens the door to grace. The poor in spirit enter 
the kingdom of God. 


“Humble we must be if to heaven we go; 
High is the roof there, but the gate is low.” 


Self-righteousness shuts out God. Only need can receive, only 
emptiness can be filled. If pride could enter heaven, it would 
mar the harmonies, create classes, caste and cliques, and stop the 


songs of adoration with the clangor of its brazen trumpets. Hu- 
mility magnifies the grace of God. The robe of humility is the 


wedding garment of eternity. 

Humility may be etymologically derived from that Latin 
word humus, meaning soil. But it is the soil from which every 
flower of grace will grow. 





AN ANCIENT ABSTINENCE LESSON 


CENTURIES ago a comic Greek poet, named Clearchus, wrote 
the following epigram on the danger and folly of indulgence in 
alcoholic drink: 

el rois ueOvoxopévas éexdoryns hudpas 

adyeiv cuvréBave Thy Kepadhy wpd Tov wieiv 
tov dxparov, hudy ovdé els Exwev dv 

yuri 5¢ wpbrepwv Tod wévou THy hdorty 
mpohauBdvovres exrepotuer Ta’yabou, 
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The following paraphrase, which is a fairly literal rendering, 
will be useful for our present-day education, even under insuf- 
ficiently enforced Prohibition: 

If only those who guzzle spirits every day 
Could get their headache first, before they taste their drink! 


First comes the fleeting pleasure, then the pain; 
Too late we learn on better Abstinence to think. 


This lesson, however, fits not simply the sin of drunkenness 
but countless careless and wasteful indulgences which silly souls 
practice as the joys of life. 





THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


Tue following discussion is rather topical than textual. Yet those 
who read it carefully will discover that, as really as the other articles 
in this series on the city probtem, it has a true Scriptural basis. 


Tue City RELIGIOUSLY 
Lesson: Psalm 48 


This is one of the psalms of the Sacred City. Undoubtedly all of 
these city psalms are post exilic. This is a psalm of Jerusalem, rebuilt, 
when the new conception of the redeemed city had been wrought out and 
a deep religious spirit was on Israel at that time. Of course David 
didn’t write all the psalms. He didn’t write this psalm, no more than 
Charles Wesley wrote all the hymns in the hymnbook—although he 
wrote the best of them. We do not know who wrote this; it may have 
been Ezekiel. Whether Nehemiah wrote poetry or not, he might have 
written such a song when he was rebuilding Jerusalem. 

In discussing the political city, we have perhaps put in a wrong note 
in thinking that the city originated simply in a man like Cain, a mur- 
derer. sor the most part in antiquity the city had a religious use. It 
was simply an enclosure about the shrine of a deity, a temple that had 
a wall built around it as a protection. It was a hearthstone of worship 
—a shrine where they gathered for their devotion. Those who care to 
study this picture will find the reasoning of it in that celebrated book 
written by the Frenchman, Foustel de Coulange, The Ancient City, in 
which he shows that the city had a religious origin; it was a religious 
institution. And so Jerusalem became the ideal city, because it was the 
city of our God, because within it his temple was to be established. 

Now this is likewise true of Christian history. Christianity began 
in the city. In our Lord’s teaching, he went from city to city. Nearly 
all of the recorded messages in the New Testament were delivered about 
the Sea of Galilee, the most densely populated part of Palestine, or in 
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Jerusalem, its great capital and metropolis. And so in that city of David, 
the city of his ancestors, he gave not only his teachings, but there it was 
he made the supreme gift of his life, that made this earth the center of 
all the offerings of sacrifice in the universe. And when we see that vision 
of him, as he stood looking across the valley toward the walled city, 
and it says he wept over it—we realize there in our Lord a real patriotism, 
not this “one hundred per cent Americanism,” but a patriotism of that 
real love for the city which had a meaning for the whole earth. He wept 
over it. 

The apostles, following the same policy, began to work at Jerusalem. 
That was where Jesus told them to begin. Beginning at Jerusalem, 
starting from the scene of the cross where he had been crucified, they 
went forth to the uttermost parts of the earth. Then the Christian center 
moved to Antioch, the third city in population of the Empire, where this 
Jewish sect became a world religion. Then it proceeded to Corinth, the 
very center of religious life, as religion had entered Europe, and Corinth 
was the second city in numbers, in commercial power and in culture of 
all the world at that time. It didn’t stay there; it moved onward to 
Rome,+the city of the seven hills that ruled the world. 

Rome at that time was as cosmopolitan as New York and Chicago 
to-day. It became the central city of Christian faith, Christian culture 
and missionary enterprise. And not only did Christianity begin in these 
cities. It began in that part of the city we neglect most. It began in 
the slums. The first Christians were largely outcast Jews, Greek slaves 
and Romah freedmen. 

It was with little doubt across the Tiber, in the Trastevere, the very 
sewerage of the city, where flowed together all the vile elements of all 
the world, there it was that Priscilla and Aquila, who as far as we know 
were the first to bring Christianity to Rome, lived. The foreign popu- 
lation lived over there across the Tiber. When Paul was in Rome, he 
may have done some of his preaching there, if he was ever allowed to get 
away. But he took his religion into the palace of the Cesars, and there 
found converts to our faith. Christianity, up to the end of the Nicene 
period, which ended about 325 a. p., was predominantly a city religion. 

When Constantine became Emperor of Rome and became a Christian, 
he tried to make religion a business. He was like a good many modern 
politicians as far as religion is concerned. When he issued his edict in 
regard to the keeping of the first day of the week as Sunday, he almost 
entirely confined that to the cities. Why? Because the cities were the 
places where the Christians lived. Pagans lived in the country. Pagani 
means country folks; heathen are the people of the heath. Beginning in 
the city, it has gone out to the uttermost parts of the earth, and so we 
may place this religion of ours in the city. The city is the home of 
the poor, it is also the center of culture. The city is the place where all 
great inter-church programs must be started. This does not mean that 
we ought not to put on a far more vigorous rural church program. When 
this writer was a boy he was a ruralist. He had a rural religion. We 
then had community life through the country. We had singing schools, 
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spelling schools, debating societies, huskin’ bees, wood bees, and quilting 
bees—we hati community life. We had more fun than the folks that go 
to the movies to-day. We all should stand for the rural church and for 
recovering the community life of the country. 

But the starting point for all progressive work, even in the country, 
frequently must originate in the town, and there has been the hitch in 
our church programs. We owe to our city not only love and pride, but 
devotion and service and work. Mere civic pride is frequently based on 
ignorance. Again and again the preacher has been abused by the mayor 
of the town he lived in because he criticized the town. No man can 
really serve his town who does it simply by a lot of exaggerated civic 
pride. To say my city is right when it is wrong is not progressive. And 
so everybody has a share in it. When Jerusalem was rebuilt, every man 
built the wall over against his own house. Every man took his share in 
rebuilding Zion, the city of the living God. 

We reed for civic salvation a real social gospel, a gospel not simply 
individualistic self-regarding religion, but a personal salvation which 
gives a man a social consciousness and a social passion. When that is 
done we have begun to restore and recreate the city. ? 

Jesus Christ came into the world, not merely to save souls, but to 
save men. You can’t find the phrase “save souls” in the New Testament. 
What is lost? Business is lost, politics is lost, and society is lost, com- 
merce and trade are lost. He came to save a man’s body as well as his 
soul, and Christianity never got anywhere when it only taught the im- 
mortality of the soul and forgot the emphasis placed both by Jesus and 
his greatest interpreter, Paul, upon the religion of the body. “I believe 
in the resurrection of the body.” That implies the salvation of the whole 
man, salvation not only of his inward, but his outward life. This would 
give us that Jerusalem that we read of in the lesson to-day. 

It is said of Augustus in regard to Rome, that he found Rome brick 
and left it marble. Our job is to find our town filthy and leave it clean; 
to find it dishonest and leave it upright and righteous; to find it sinful 
and leave it whole, and turn it from Babylon into Jerusalem. 

It must be now sixty or seventy years ago that J. Greenwood of Eng- 
land wrote a little book entitled The Bitter Wail of Outcast London, At 
that time the city of London was a city of dreadful night. It was a city 
as dreary as that back of the stockyards of Chicago some time ago, 
even worse than places on the East Side of New York. And a survey 
was made by Charles Booth of the poverty in London. That survey woke 
up the life of England. That noble young man Arnold Toynbee went 
out and lived on the east side and founded Toynbee Hall, which has sent 
its influence along Whitechapel. Octavia Hill, that wonderful woman, 
went and took a little lodging over there in a dismal court and lived 
there among the poor people. She didn’t do her work by proxy, but by 
proximity. John Ruskin, who owned a lot of apartments, made her his 
agent, and she cleaned up his tenements and made them decent for folks 
to live in. All over that end of London frequent little centers of light 
were established. It is better to-day. It is not the city of thirty years ago. 
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Probably nobody transformed it half as much as that “Angel of the East 
Side,” Peter Thompson, about as broad as he was long, with a heart as 
big as a meetinghouse. All through that end of London he carried a 
message to the working man, and poor people flocked to the standards 
of God to hear his ministry. We can turn the dirty bricks of the city 
into the marble magnificence of the city of God. 

We believe to-day in an expansive Christianity. We have had an 
expansive religion. It has gone to the uttermost parts of thé earth. It 
has bridged the chasms. It has reached barbarism in foreign lands and 
transformed savages into civilized people. Can we interest men in our 
Christian work as strongly vertically as horizontally? Can it go up and 
down as vigorously as it has gone out? Can we reach the barbarism of 
our cities, whether it is found in the tenement houses or in the mansion, 
and transform it into a civilization based upon the Christianity of Jesus 
Christ? 

In that lesson used as the basis of the study in the last issue of the 
Review, it was said of Babylon, that city of sin, that the nations by her 
were destroyed, but it says in the next chapter, the twenty-first, of the 
City of God, that the nations walked in the light thereof. To-day, if we 
are to carry the gospel and give an international meaning to Christian- 
ity, it must largely be through the salvation of the city. It is the Chris- 
tian city that will help to save the world, for the Christian Church is 
the one institution that has the international mind. And the Holy 
City of God, when it comes down from heaven, shall be a city which 
influences all nations and all lands. 

“America first!” Yes, we should believe in it, in the better interpre- 
tation of that slogan. Not America placing her own interests first but 
America first in the service of mankind. America first in her helpful- 
ness to all the needs of the world. America first in her allegiance to Him 
whose heartbreak over lost souls she shares. 





THE ARENA 


“QUAKERISM AND MODERNISM” 


In the March number of the Review an article, “Romanist or 
Quaker,” so misrepresents the Friends Church that I ask space to call 
attention to these errors. 

The author says, “Quakerism and Modernism are, in spirit and prin- 
ciple at least, practically identical.” As a lifelong member of the Friends 
Church and a minister for fifty years, I state with emphasis that Quaker- 
ism and Modernism are “in spirit and principle” diametrically opposed. 
The Quaker Church believes in a religion of authority, that of the Bible. 

In a “Declaration of Faith” issued in 1887 by delegates from twelve 
Yearly Meetings, including London and Dublin, it is stated as one of 
the many “Fundamental Principles of Christian Truth”: 

“It has ever been, and still is, the belief of the Society of Friends 
that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament were given by 
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inspiration of God; that, therefore, there can be no appeal from them to 
any other authority whatsoever; that they are able to make wise unto 
salvation, through faith which is in Jesus Christ.” 

It also states: “We own no principle of spiritual light, life, or holi- 
ness, inherent by nature in the mind or heart of man. We believe in no 
principle of spiritual light, life, or holiness, but the influence of the Holy 
Spirit of God, bestowed on mankind, in various measures and degrees, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” This Declaration of Faith is found in 
practically all the disciplines of the various Yearly Meetings. 

In 1922 delegates to the Five Years Meeting, a body composed of 
twelve Orthodox Yearly Meetings, among other pronouncements, passed 
the following: “We wish to reaffirm the statements and declarations of 
faith contained in our Uniform Discipline, namely, ‘The Essential Truths,’ 
‘The Declaration of Faith,’ issued by the Richmond Conference in 1887 
and ‘George Fox’s Letter to the Governor of Barbadoes,’ and we urge upon 
all our membership to refresh their minds by a careful reading of these 
documénts which gather up and express the central truths for which we 
stand, now as in the past.” 

To the Quaker the religion of the Spirit is the religion of authority. 
The religion of authority is the refuge of those who take “the pains of 
intelligent, discriminating decision in matters of faith.” 

The writer claims fellowship with that large and aggressive group 
of Quakers who are not “too timid or indolent to accept responsibility for 


their own conduct.” 
JOHN PENNINGTON. 


Damascus, Ohio. 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE PARTHENOGENETIC PROBLEM OF CHRISTIANITY 


Tue GENEALOGIES OF JESUS 


Ir was the faith of Israel that perpetual sovereignty had been divinely 
pledged to the house of David. This hope is the background of much 
in Messianic prophecy. The giving to Jesus that official title, the Christ, 
which is a Greek rendering of the word Messiah (the Anointed), was an 
implication of his Davidic ancestry. Most of us are little interested in 
those monotonous lists of names which form ancestral records in the 
Bible. The one light which shines for us on these dull roads is seeing 
in them the human pedigree of our Saviour. Matthew begins his Gospel 
with the phrase echoed from the Septuagint version of the genealogies 
in Genesis, “the book of the generation.” His purpose is certainly to 
show, by a record of descent, the royal inheritance of Jesus. This first 
Gospel places emphasis on the predictive element of prophecy. It has a 
Hebraic atmosphere. 

The genealogy in Luke has the same implication but goes farther 
by ascending to Adam. This Hellenistic disciple of Paul has written a 
human Gospel and so would relate the Saviour of humanity to all man- 
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kind. He makes the long list of names the pedigree not only of our 
Jesus of Nazareth but of us all. 

The contrast between the Hebraistic and Hellenistic genealogies 
comes out in another variance. Matthew begins with Abraham and goes 
down the stream of generations to Jesus; Luke starts with our Lord and 
travels up stream to Adam, the fountain head of humanity, and then, going 
a step further, illumines the record with the sublime words, “which was 
the son of Adam which was the son of God.” It is Luke who preserved 
for us an outline of that noble address of Paul at Athens in which all 
humanity are pictured as the offspring of God. God would not have 
embodied in Jesus his unique sonship had not all the race been his own 
from the beginning. Matthew follows the Hebrew teleological way of 
thinking from cause to effect and Luke the Greek method from effect 
to first cause. Both Matthew and Luke desire to assert both the Davidic 
and the divine ancestry of Jesus, and the latter has emphasized even more 
strongly his human relationship to all mankind. 

This interesting variance in the two records presents no such dif- 
ficulties as face us in other differences and apparent discrepancies. Be- 
tween Joseph and David, Matthew records only twenty-five names, while 
Luke gives us forty, and all these names, with two exceptions, Salathiel 
and Zerubbabel, are wholly different. Such a host of seeming contra- 
dictions certainly cannot be cancelled by any such process of artificial 
harmonism as is too often used by some traditionalists in biblical inter- 
pretation, but which must utterly fail here. 

Nor can these differences be accounted for by the acknowledged fact 
that these records cannot claim any greater absolute accuracy than is 
possessed by public and private documents generally. In the official 
archives of the Jews pedigrees were preserved and births were recorded. 
Such books as the Chronicles, probably one of the latest written his- 
torical documents of the Old Testament, such first-hand personal evidence 
as is given by Josephus, and countless fairly well established traditions 
all are proofs of the existence of such registers. Yet the possible mistakes 
that now and then may be found in such statistics and the probability 
that Matthew and Luke did consult different records cannot fully explain 
the multitude of differences that are found between their two genealogies. 

Several solutions of this problem have been suggested; the more 
important of which shall be considered. But first it should be pointed 
out that these questions have little to do with the far greater historic 
fact of the miraculous birth of our Lord. Yet a partial solution of these 
difficulties may help to blot out some of the small doubts on the Virgin 
Birth. 

I. May not these discrepancies be wholly swept away by certain 
proofs that the pedigree given by Matthew is one of legal significance 
and royal succession alone, and that Luke places the emphasis upon 
natural descent? One is based on jus successionis, the right of inheritance, 
the other upon jus sanguinis, or blood relationship. 

A primary support of this explanation can be found in the highly fig- 
urative arrangement given by Matthew. The Rabbinical method called 
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Gematria seems to be used. In Matthew 1. 18 we are told that from 
Abraham to David there are fourteen generations, from David to the 
Babylonian Exile fourteen more and also fourteen from the exile unto 
the Christ. To us literalists of to-day such a scheme would seem highly 
artificial. But at a time when Apocalyptic symbolism colored Jewish 
literature, it was not strange that stress should be placed upon the perfect 
number seven. The gematrian value of the three Hebrew letters in 
David, DVD, is 4+6+4, or precisely fourteen. It should also be noted 
that the Matthzan list between David and the exile is solely a royal 
record, in which there are successions such as that between Salathiel 
and Jeconiah, which were not of natural kinship but doubtless of right 
ful succession to the sovereignty. Salathiel’s natural descent from David 
was therefore not by Jeconiah, the king, but his father Neri. And Zerub- 
babel is recorded in Chronicles as the son of Pedaiah rather than of 
Salathiel. That Greek word éyyérncer, rendered begat, therefore denotes 
a legal succession and not a physical descent. 

This would sufficiently account for the two wholly different lines 
given in the two Gospels. There is an ancient explanation which can 
partially assist us. It can be found in Eusebius, who in his ecclesiastical 
history quotes from a letter of Julius Africanus, a Christian resident of 
Palestine early in the third century (who claimed to derive the facts 
from private memoranda preserved by kinsmen of our Lord), the infor- 
mation that Heli, the primary name given by Luke in his list, died child- 
less, and that his halfbrother Jacob, the last in Matthew's list, married 
her according to the levirate custom (Deut. 25. 5, 6; Matt. 22. 23-27) and 
so became the father of Joseph. Possibly there was a certain confusion 
in relating the exact details, and it was really Jacob who was childless, 
and Heli who was the natural father. This would seem to preserve 
throughout the character of the genealogy given by Matthew as a legal 
succession, and that by Luke as a record of natural descent. 

II. There is another explanation which may not be absolutely prov- 
able, but which is sustained by considerable secondary evidence which 
would perfectly solve the discrepancies in these two pedigrees. It is the 
belief that Luke is giving the ancestry of Mary and Matthew that of 
Joseph. 

This is a rather modern interpretation, first suggested by a certain 
Annius of Viterbo in 1490, and adopted by many modern scholars of high 
standing such as Luther, Grotius, Bengel, Weiss and Godet. Here are 
some of the stronger supports to this explanation: 

1. Joseph is more prominent in the Infancy narratives by Matthew, 
and, as we have already shown, Mary stands wholly in the forefront 
of the account of Luke. As Matthew is showing the legal rights of 
Messiahship through the ancestry of his putative father, Luke is show- 
ing that in a double sense he is the son of David through his natural 
mother. 

2. Some scholars find a grammatical support to this view in the 
fact that in the genealogy as given by Luke where the genitive Greek 
article rof stands between the names as meaning “the son of,” there 
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is no such article before the name Joseph. That first note of the pedigree, 
Luke 3. 23, would therefore mean this: “Jesus, being son (as was re- 
puted, ws évoulgero, of Joseph), | but actually,) of Heli, ete.” Why does 
not Luke therefore give the name of Mary in this connection? Simply 
because no names of women have a place in Hebrew genealogies. All 
descent is paternal. (Read the whole first chapter of Numbers, which 
confines the census to the male members.) Luke simply quotes the 
names in the official register of the ancestry of Heli, whom he knew to 
be the father of Mary. 

3. Lightfoot in his Hore Hebraice (iii, p. 55) affirms that in the 
Talmud (Chagig, fol. 77, col. 4) Mary is spoken of as the daughter of 
Heli. He thus renders the Hebrew sentence: “He saw Miriam, the 
daughter of Heli, among the shades.” This translation is alleged by 
other scholars to be untenable and that the woman there described had 
only this nickname, “the daughter of Onion-Leaves.” (Not having access 
to the Talmud and not claiming sufficient linguistic learning to pass 
upon this problem, the writer can only say, so far as his own Hebrew 
knowledge goes, the question appears to be that of the Hebrew vowel 
points, which had no existence when the Talmud was written.) It must 
not be omitted, however, that in such apocryphal Gospels as the so-called 
Protevangelium, we are told that the father of Mary was Joachim and 
her mother Anna. 

4, The Davidie descent of Mary is not definitely asserted in the New 
Testament but seems to be assumed in Luke’s various statements as to 
the physical relationship of Jesus to his royal ancestors. He implies, as 
Paul asserts, “that Jesus was of the seed of David according to the flesh.” 
Luke, who relates the Virgin Birth, also assumes the natural kinship 
of our Christ to David. (See Luke 1. 32; Acts 2. 30; 13. 23.) 

The belief that we have here in Luke the genealogy of Jesus through 
his Virgin Mother would quite as completely settle the absolute difference 
of these two pedigrees as the former explanation of a dual fatherhood of 
Joseph through the Levirate law. It is a rather stronger explanation, 
because of its fitting in with the persistent human emphasis in the 
Third Gospel. That remarkable independence of these two Nativity nar- 
“ratives, which cannot be called a contradiction, has a most striking em- 
phasis in such an understanding of the two genealogies. 

III. Another solution of this problem has been suggested on the 
grounds of textual criticism. It is claimed that there is considerable 
proof that these two genealogical tables were not in the original manu- 
scripts of either Matthew or Luke, and were inserted afterwards, but at 
an early date. This conclusion would not solve the apparent discrepancy, 
but would remove that difficulty from the New Testament. 

These verses in Matthew are omitted from a few version manuscripts 
(one of ancient date, the others medieval), and in others they are written 
in the form of a preface, the ornamental capitals appearing at verse 
eighteen in the first chapter. . There is, however, a much stronger support 
to this theory in the fact that the genealogy in Luke is omitted in that 
latest discovered Greek Uncial, known as the Washington MS. (W.), 
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whose date is placed in the fourth century (the same period as the 
Vatican and Sinaitic manuscripts). It contains the verse Luke 3. 23, 
stopping at the word “Joseph,” but goes no farther with the ancestral 
record. There is a medieval miniscule 579, believed to be a copy of an 
early Uncial, which omits the entirg genealogy, including the verse °3. 
This genealogy is also left out of the early lectionaries, although it is 
included in them later. Most striking of all, both genealogies, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Theodoret, were omitted from the first editions 
of that most important of all early lectionaries, the Diatessaron of Tatian, 
composed in the latter part of the second century. 

(An extended statement of these textual facts can be found with 
able discussion and a multitude of other facts in an article by Professor 
Henry A. Sanders, of the University of Michigan, on “The Genealogies of 
Jesus,” in the Journal of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 1914, vol. 
xxxii, pp. 184ff. Doctor Sanders is the well-known editor of that recently 
discovered Greek Uncial text known as the Washington manuscript.) 

While the textual authority is too small to be urged as sufficient proof 
for the view that these genealogies were later additions to the text, it 
does reveal the early existence of an attitude as to the secondary impor- 
tance of these lists of names as bearing upon the birth and personality 
of Jesus Christ. Even Paul, who could use his own descent from Benja- 
min as a religious argument, did not care for pedigrees. He instructs 
Timothy to give little heed to genealogies, and tells Titus that they are 
unprofitable and vain. Jesus himself, who neither claims nor denies his 
Davidic descent, will not allow it as an essential element in his Mes- 
sianic right of spiritual mastery and leadership. (See Matt. 22. 45; Mark 
12. 37; Luke 20. 44.) He never asserts but one ancestry, his unique re- 
lation to his Father God. 

It is not necessary to rest one’s argument for the supernatural char- 
acter of Jesus on any one of these explanations of these ancestral records. 
Nor is it reasonable for anyone to use these genealogies, even if they are 
simply pedigrees of Joseph, as an objection to the Virgin Birth—not even 
if one should accept as an original form of the pedigree in Matthew that 
reading of the early Sinaitic Syriac version which says, “Joseph to whom 
was betrothed Mary the Virgi: begat Jesus called the Messiah.” Those 
learned women who discovered this manuscript refused to accept such 
an interpretation. 

Here is the sufficient reason. It is precisely the two Gospels which 
furnish us the Davidic genealogy through Joseph which also assert that 
the real parentage of Jesus was the creative act of the Holy Spirit. Both 
do occasionally speak of Joseph as his father. And Luke tells us why, 
that it was the current supposition, at least up to the time he was about 
thirty years of age. Joseph did marry Mary before the birth of the Christ, 
but we are distinctly informed of his abstinence from marital relations 
with her until after that birth at Bethlehem. He certainly was proud 
of the high honor granted by his legal claim to this fatherhood. This 
putative and adoptive relationship is all that is involved in that word 
éyyévncer, begat, for in his list of forty-two names, as we have seen, Mat- 
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thew uses it in a number of cases where there was no physical relation- 
ship, but simply a legal succession. 

Did Joseph register this birth? Surely he would be compelled to do 
so on the basis of legal family relationships and not as to that deeper 
kinship of blood, which both Mary and himself held as a sacred secret, 
both to protect her from slander and our Lord from the charge of bas- 
tardy. Public records would not record other than such a legal relation- 
ship. And in those records, whoever may have copied them, would be 
found these later lists of names, as formally registered, the earlier being 
by both quoted from the Septuagint version of the Old Testament. 

Two elements therefore appear in these Infancy stories as given by 
Matthew and Luke: one, the question of sovereign succession, and the 
other the invasion of history by the creative power of God in the mirac- 
ulous birth of Jesus Christ. The former was considered of high value 
to the current beliefs of that early age; but it is the latter which will be 
a lasting inspiration to us and all coming generations. The former is 
found in the genealogies; the latter in the historic narrative told with 
eternal beauty (but from rather different standpoints) in both the First 
and the Third Gospel. 

(The concluding section of these discussions will not continue the 
Biblical Research, but will treat the important modern topic as to the 
doctrinal value of the Virgin Birth.) 





FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


Tue Sovier SIruATION 


Wir the return of Trotsky and the departure—if only temporarily— 
of the fire-eating Zinoviev, the Russian situation under the Soviets may 
be said to have entered upon its third stage of development. The first 
period, in general, is that dominated by the person of Lenin. During 
that period, which ended with Lenin’s death, the political and economic 
program of the Soviets varied widely. In the early days of the revolution 
there was a desperate effort to establish Communism. In the latter days 
of Lenin’s power this program was completely jettisoned and the New 
Economic Policy brought a temporary return of capitalism. The second 
period begins with the death of Lenin and is dominated—to a con- 
siderable extent—by the triumvirate of Stalin, Zinoviey and Kameneff. 
This period saw the abandonment of the New Economic Policy, a partial 
return to the early Communistic program, and the banishment of Trotsky, 
who stood for the program of Lenin. 

The third period, which has scarcely begun, as yet, is indicated by 
the return of Trotsky—a return made inevitable by the failure of Zinoviev 
in his fight to prevent any compromises and, in particular, to prevent a 
return of the New Economic Policy. Just prior to Trotsky’s return, how- 
ever, the New Economic Policy was reinstated—many new concessions 
were granted to foreign capitalists; and there are now indications that 
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the government—dominated again by the opportunist policies of Lenin— 
may guarantee the security of private property and recognize its foreicn 
indebtedness. Even more significant are the new political rights—re- 
cently granted—which enable peasants to exercise their franchise without 
the dictation of the Communists, and grants to peasants of new privileges 
in regard to farming and marketing. 

Meanwhile, owing to the death of the venerable Patriarch, Tikhon, 
the situation in the Greek Orthodox Church in Russia is more than ever 
uncertain. It is altogether probable that with the passing of the leader 
who personified loyalty to the old regime, the new forces within the 
church may reassert themselves in the interests of a more progressive 
religious interpretation. It is of more than passing significance that 
the two theological schools—one in Moscow and the other in Leningrad— 
supported by Methodist money are carrying on with their task of fitting 
young men for the Christian ministry in Russia. These two are the only 
schools in the whole country engaged in religious education of whatever 
sort. 


BULGARIAN AGRARIANISM 


Ir becomes more and more evident that the recent short-lived revolu- 
tion in Bulgaria was not conjured up from the Kremlin, but was, rather, 
the inevitable reaction of a non-Communistic agrarian populace against 
the oppression of a bourgeois minority. The agrarian party of Bulgaria is 
the best organized in Europe. It represents ninety per cent of the popu- 
lation. For four years, under Stamboulisky, this party held power and 
was forced out of office by another revolution in 1923, in which Stam- 
boulisky himself was slain. 

The government that succeeded the agrarians has represented, not 
the ninety per cent, but the ten per cent of the population. It has been 
repressive in the extreme. Its measures have been designed to overturn 
the agrarian reforms that Stamboulisky sought to inaugurate. The re- 
cent outbreak—although the Communists doubtless looked with favor 
upon it—was largely brought about by the agrarians themselves, in revolt 
against the oppressive measures of a reactionary government. It is safe 
to say, further, that Communist propaganda—although it is credited with 
every disturbance that arises—could hardly be successful in Bulgaria or 
elsewhere unless conditions already in existence had prepared the war 
for the idea of revolution. 


Wark PROPAGANDA 


CorRNELIUS VANDERBILT, Jrx., Jingo-editor of the San Francisco Daily 
Herald, welcomed the American fleet with an editorial which, were na- 
tional ideals fully Christianized, would be branded as treasonable. The 
next war, flamed Mr. Vanderbilt, “MAY NOT BE SO VERY FAR DISs- 
TANT if we are to believe reports seeping out of Tokyo and Washing- 
ton....” (The capitals are his.) 
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The Pacific cruise, clearly enough, began, thus early, to produce the 
results for which it was planned. 

In Washington the International Council of Women, probably the 
most influential international organization of women in the world, con- 
vened in their quinquennial session. The front pages of America’s leading 
dailies were crowded with the “war game” off Hawaii. The Interna- 
tional Council of Women appeared in the obscurity of the inside pages, 
to emeFge only when a group of meddlers, by attacking the convention, 
endeavored to divert attention from the peace program which these 
women were inaugurating. 

In Dartmouth College two young lads, having joined the Round 
Table and done some reading and participated in a few discussions, 
reached the conclusion that war and the whole war system were both 
unnecessary and wrong. Back home, two fathers—reading the daily 
papers—reached the conclusion that war was inevitable and being inevita- 
ble, was right. Two letters were dispatched to Dartmouth. In each was 
the demand that the lad in question alter his summer plans, sign up for 
the R. O. T. C. and begin to fit himself for the war ahead. 

In the face of so much propaganda for another war it is difficult to 
arouse interest in some of the more significant developments in Asia. 
It is doubtful if democracy, since the war, has won a more decisive vic- 
tory than that which recently established universal manhood suffrage 
in Japan. The government—to fit its newly enfranchised citizens— 
proposes to establish two citizenship training schools in each prefecture. 
The near future, moreover, will probably see established a proletarian 
party and the people of Japan themselves will henceforth assume more 
and more of that authority which heretofore has been vested in a military 
clique. 

Japan’s policy in Asia has altered materially during the past two 
years. For the first time in twenty years, declares the editor of the Far 
Eastern Review, published in Shanghai, the feeling of the Chinese is not 
unfriendly toward Japan. Recently, Baron Saito, for six years Governor- 
General of Korea, appointed a Korean to head the department of edu- 
cation in the government. And even more recently Saito—in striking 
contrast to the policy of five or six years ago—refunded the taxes of all 
mission schools. 


Tue Anti-CuristTiIAN MoveMENT IN CHINA 


Orcanizep Christianity in China,, at present, faces more active hostil- 
ity than at any time since the Boxer uprisings of 1900. From many points 
of view, in fact, this most recent anti-Christian movement is more serious 
than that of the Boxers. The rebellion of 1900 was stirred up at the 
instigation of the governing Manchus in a last futile effort to curb China’s 
progress to a place in the modern world. The Christians in China suf- 
fered most severely at the hands of those reactionary desperadoes because 
the faith that they professed was believed to be the most powerful force 
for progress in the country. The revelation afforded by the Boxer rebel- 
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lion that Christianity was unmistakably on the side of China’s democratic 
advance helped rather than hindered the Christian enterprise. 

The present movement, however, is not mob-led. Neither is it spon- 
sored by the ultra-reactionaries. On the contrary its leadership is sup- 
plied from the intelligentsia and its following from the students of the 
country. The significance of this latter fact can be appreciated only when 
it is known that in China—as in no western nation—the students, for 
centuries, have occupied a position of great importance in the life of 
the country. 

In general, there are two underlying reasons for the rise of this anti- 
Christian movement. The first of these is the decline, throughout the 
whole Orient, of the prestige of the West. This decline began noticeably 
at the time in 1906 that Japan—an Eastern and so-called inferior nation— 
defeated Russia—a Western, superior power. The World War speeded 
this decline—for Eastern illusions about the West could hardly persist 
in the face of so colossal a Civil War in which white peoples slaughtered 
each other, all in the name of Christianity. 

The second general reason is the rise of nationalism in China. 
Chaotic though general conditions are in China, the spirit of nationalism 
never ran more strongly than at present. This is particularly true in 
regard to western institutions, such as the Christian Church, which are 
believed to stand directly in the path of China’s national development. 

But there are more specific reasons for China’s drive against Chris- 
tianity. Soviet propaganda, doubtless, has had some influence. But 
it is safe to say that Soviet propaganda, to a considerable degree, has 
only emphasized a situation that other factors had brought about. Among 
these other factors is the conviction, among young Chinese, that missions 
are opposed to scientific progress; and that the missionaries—as evi- 
denced by the houses and manner in which they live—are tools of the 
capitalists and the capitalistic system. Again, there has developed, dur- 
ing recent years, a new independence among Chinese educators. A few 
years ago the outstanding schools were missionary schools. That is no 
longer so much the case. Chinese educators are convinced—many of 
them—that the task of educating the youth of the country should be left 
in the hands of the Chinese themselves and not turned over to foreign 
agencies, particularly agencies believed to be linked with the programs 
of exploiter-nations. 

The anti-Christian movement, headed up in the Anti-Christian Fed- 
eration, centers in Shanghai. Branch organizations are located through- 
out the country. There are two distinct departments in the Federation's 
activities: that of the inspection of Christianity and that of propaganda 
against Christianity. The first department obviously gathers the data 
for the information and use of the second. 

There is a vast amount of ingratitude evident in this anti-Christian 
movement. Young Chinese, who owe every advantage they possess to 
the influence of Christian missionaries, have turned bitterly to criticize 
the Christian Church in China. But it is hardly fair to contend that a 
mission-school student, in return for his Christianity-provided privileges, 
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should go forth with sealed lips, pledged never to question the institution 
from which he goes. Nor is it an adequate answer to the present move- 
ment to say that it represents merely the over-enthusiastic reactions of 
uninformed youths or the machinations of the Bolshevists. The popular 
thing to do, in certain Chinese circles, is to criticize organized Chris- 
tianity. But though much of this is unfair it is difficult to see how, under 
the pressure of opposition, Christianity can escape a most critical revalu- 
ation—not alone at the hands of its opponents, but by Christians and 
Christian administrators as well. And it is most significant that, while 
there is bitter hostility to organized Christianity, there is practically no 
hostility to the person and teachings of Jesus. 


New York City. STANLEY HIGH. 


{The readers of the above contributions of Stanley High to our For- 
eign Outlook will be pleased to know that his new book, Europe Turns 
the Corner, will appear early in June. This book is the result of a close 
study of the European situation made in Mr. High’s three post-war trips 
to Europe. This last summer in Russia added new materials on the 
“Russian Riddle,” which Mr. High discusses in two chapters. The intro- 
duction to the new volume has been written by Colonel Edward M. House. 
Mr. High is also the author of China’s Place in the Sun, The Revolt of 
Youth, and the new study book of the Missionary Education Movement, 
Looking Ahead With Latin America.] 
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An Introduction to Philosophy. By EvGar SHEFFIELD BRiGHTMAN. Pp. 
xxii+393. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1925. $3. 


Proressor BRIGHTMAN’s book by its title takes its place on our five- 
foot shelf of Introductions to Philosophy, but by its content and method 
it is honorably distinguished. Both for the college student and for the 
general reader it serves admirably as a real introduction. Its lucid ex- 
positions and compact summaries will attract also one who would go back 
over the field and reorientate himself in philosophical wisdom. 

The book has a negative virtue which a teacher of philosophy must 
appreciate; it does not attempt the impossible task of giving a con- 
densed history of philosophy as a preliminary to the exposition of current 
theories. The necessarily scrappy character of such a sketch as is found 
in many an introduction serves only to misrepresent the exhaustless 
riches of philosophic lore. Professor Brightman, however, draws upon 
the past whenever that seems advisable. 

Perhaps the material under consideration does not wholly account 
for an increase in interest as the book progresses. In the earlier chap- 
ters the reader feels like a student cramming facts and arguments con- 
veniently but impersonally presented. In the later chapters one comes 
into more immediate relation with the author and with reality. 

Professor Brightman classifies the main issues, gives possible solu- 
tions with reasons pro and con, draws the conclusions that seem most 
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adequate and satisfactory. It is significant of what some of us believe 
is a trend in philosophy that the conclusions reached are uniformly in 
harmony with Personalism, or, as Professor Brightman prefers to call it, 
Personalistic Idealism. The traditions of this type of thought reach 
back to Plato among the Greeks and even farther back among the ancient 
Hindus, but never before has there been such a need of restatement and 
rehabilitation of its main positions as now. It must assimilate a mass of 
scientific material—psychological, biological, pathological and evolution- 
ary—that makes the problem of Personalistic Idealism new and modern. 
Professor Brightman finds it necessary again and again to show the limi- 
tations of the mechanistic explanation when facing such world-old issues 
as the problem of evil, the one and the many, causal connection, moral 
values and the ultimate reality. 

The following extracts will suggest the quality of Professor Bright- 
man’s thinking and his facility of expression. 

Concerning the perils of reflective thought he says: “If some philos- 
ophy has led to disaster, the remedy is more and better philosophy. The 
only reasonable answer to agnosticism and skepticism, or to any form of 
religious doubt, is to be found in philosophical reflection. If there are 
problems that philosophy cannot solve, if faith is an essential part of 
every sane life, then a philosophy that interprets experience as a whole 
is the best instrument for establishing this fact. Philosophy is a two- 
edged sword. It would be folly to cast away our most trusty weapon 
because some have cut their fingers on it” (p. 17). 

On the place of coherence in testing beliefs: “It cannot be denied with- 
out being affirmed. If I say, coherence is not the test of truth, I must 
appeal either to contradiction and incoherence or to some form of co- 
herence. And even if I appeal to the realm of contradiction and inco- 
herence, if I mean what I say and stick to it, I am again appealing to 
coherence. If I do not mean what I say, it is time to stop talking” (p. 65). 
The “synoptic” method is seen at its best when applied to the problem of 
objective reality, for here it manifestly supplements the prevailingly 
analytic method of the natural sciences. “It is important to remember 
that the case for materialism rests on the analytic method, and the case 
for idealism on the synoptic; and that there is much evidence for ideal- 
ism. The system of things is active like a mind; changes, like a mind; 
is coherent and rational like a mind; and within limits mind can use it. 
Yet it would be over-hasty to conclude that ultimate reality is therefore 
mind. Thus far only physical things have been considered, and we should 
take other aspects of reality into account. A synoptic view must include 
all the facts. Besides physical things there are universals and values, 
and there are self-conscious beings. After a study of these other types 
of being, the question will arise, What kind of a universe must this be if 
all these parts are to dwell together in the whole?” (P. 122.) 

The present prominence of the problem of value is appreciated by the 
author. It has always been the central problem of philosophy as dis- 
tinguished from science. Values evidently presuppose the evaluator, the 
self. Grant values, and Personalism is inescapable. Yet certain false 
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conceptions of selfhood must be scrupulously exposed and guarded 
against. “The cheap value of the traditional theory of the soul,” says 
the author, “is that it is a short cut to a desired conclusion; it saves or 
prevents serious thinking about the problem of consciousness and pre- 
sents a meaningless entity that is neither consciousness nor matter nor 
universal as though it solved the problem” (p. 177). After reviewing 
the various attempts to explain away the self, the author contends: 
“Selfpsychology approaches consciousness synoptically and functionally 
rather than analytically. A self, then, is any conscious experience or 
process taken as a whole and as experiencing itself. The ‘soul’ was the 
hypostatization of this ‘wholeness’; but since the self is a concrete con- 
scious reality, why push the soul off into the realm of the unknowable?” 
(P. 191.) “The essence of self-psychology is the assertion that all con- 
sciousness is in the form of self-experience. It does not need to hold 
that there is only one possible self in connection with every physiological 
organism; it does not need to hold that every such self is permanent or 
consciously related to the ‘normal’ self; much less cues it need to hold 
that every self-experience is immortal (a point that seems to trouble 
many)” (p. 200). 

On the mind-body problem—the crucial instance that tries Personal- 
ism to the utmost—the author seeks to show that the body is the expres- 
sion of the supreme mind, a point of interaction between the divine and 
the human. “Nature is, as Berkeley says, the divine language” (p. 205). 
This view is not perfectly evident, but seems to survive in the author's 
thought after he has examined and rejected the current rival theories. 
The difficulty with the author’s view is that if the body is only an ex- 
pression of the divine mind, it remains essentially distinct from the 
indwelling self and hence a knowledge of it by the self is unexplained. 
The existence of the human body for the divine mind is not its existence 
for the human mind. The body might be construed like all external 
nature as a joint product of continuous stimulation from the ultimate 
Source and the equally continuous response of the self-stimulated. 

The controversy between mechanism and teleology is clearly set 
forth. After examining the pertinent material bearing on the question, 
Has the world a purpose? the author concludes: (1) mechanical laws 
(are) the expression of purpose; (2) mechanistic laws (are) only rela- 
tively true; (3) teleology explains facts omitted by mechanism; (4) 
mechanical law is one expression of rationality (pp. 310-313). 

The penultimate chapter is devoted to the more distinctively reli- 
gious or theological issues. Two definitions of religion are suggested, 
the one descriptive, the other normative: “Religion is the total attitude 
of man toward what he considers to be superhuman and worthy of wor- 
ship, or devotion, or propitiation, or at least of reverence” (p. 318). “Reli- 
gion ought to be characterized by the feeling of dependence on a personal 
God and dominated by the will to cooperate with God in the conservation 
and increase of values” (p. 321). Professor Brightman contends for the 
personality of God, for the rights of faith, and for a reasonable belief 
in a future life. 
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A well-selected bibliography adds to the value of the work as a text 
for college students and as a general compendium of what is best in 
recent philosophical thought. 

" eee Gone Georce A. WILSON. 

Syracuse University. 


The Lion In His Den. By Lynn Harotp Hoven. Association Press. 


Lynn Harotp Hoven has written another book with a “ferocious” 
title—The Lion In His Den. It is not really a bad lion—rather a member 
of a well-trained literary menagerie. Somewhat like Doctor Jekyl and 
Mr. Hyde—though one must not press this figure too far—one believes 
the “lion” is the other side of Doctor Hough, who himself has some 
qualities of the lamb. This book sketches with brilliant stroke many 
things which interest alert men. It makes the reader see things he never 
saw before. Its syntheses and antitheses are vivid. 

The “lion” talks much about men. He says, “Wells is a mind divorced 
from moral struggle.”” We see unlike men—Denney and Kirsop Lake—to- 
gether in Denney’s home while the older scholar says, “I had Lake staying 
with me, and much as I dislike his opinions I took to the man very 
much.” This provokes the reader to ask what Doctor McCartney would 
say after inviting Doctor Fosdick to spend a week-end with him! Would 
he be able to express such unfeigned enthusiasm? Doctor Kelman is intro- 
duced as one who reconciles the Greek and Hebrew elements of life in 
a higher unity. John A. Hutton, “the preacher who went to Russia to 
find his conscience,” is present. Woodrow Wilson says some unhappy 
things about the Harding administration, remarking, “I look forward to 
the new administration with no unpleasant anticipations except those 
caused by Mr. Harding’s literary style.” Of course Mr. Wilson may seem 
wicked to some, but there be those who like this. The buoyant, youthful, 
sincere Harry Emerson Fosdick is there too—he who went to England 
and captured the hearts of the people, and made them wonder what in 
the world is the matter with American Christians that they should find 
fault with this seer of God. Of him the “lion” says, “No American 
preacher since Henry Ward Beecher has had such a reception in England.” 

The “lion” talks about books—great books of all sorts. Of Living 
Issues in Religious Phought, by H. G. Woods, he says, “And with quiet 
skill which one watches with a kind of amazed joy he takes up writing 
of Mr. Russell and entangles him in a web of contradictory statements 
which only the shrewd psychology, the glamour of style and the air of 
cunning logic which characterizes the writing of Russell have hidden 
from view.” That choice lover of truth and of men, Gaius Glenn Atkins, 
shows the reader his Modern Religious Cults and Movements and “It 
is far and away the most significant of recent studies of religious 
phenomena written.” Anyone acquainted with this great work recognizes 
such a statement to be the minimum of a bald truth. The clumsy errors 
of John Drinkwater’s Outlines of Literature are revealed. With gentle 
pen Stuart P. Sherman’s Americans is delineated as it pokes fun at H. L. 
Mencken and his ilk. Says the “lion”: “A number of prophets turn out 
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to be nothing more than very bad boys with mud over their faces when 
Professor Sherman applies to them the tests of his searching analysis.” 
When one thinks of Mr. Mencken in connection with this pertinent fig- 
ure, he thinks mostly of the mud. 

Not that one agrees with all this book contains. “Put Tennyson in 
the place of Beethoven, and put Browning in the place of Wagner and 
you have it”—thus speaks the “lion.” ‘Not at all. A novice can hear Wag- 
ner and have his soul kindled into a flame. The same novice most likely 
would need a literary detective to take along with him to discover exactly 
what Browning was up to and what he meant. Then too, Rauschenbusch 
is contrasted with Billy Sunday. That is all right so far as Billy goes, 
but it is hard on Professor Rauschenbusch, who can no longer speak for 
himself. Upon page 153 the “lion” gently indicates there are some depths 
Doctor Fosdick has yet to fathom. I have always felt this great teacher 
of men had plumbed as deeply into the mysteries of the cross as has any 
other prophet of this day. If he did not know the problem of evil, the 
experiences of the last few years must have taught him thoroughly and 
right well. Humanly speaking, Doctor Fosdick has “experienced religion 
very deeply.” 

Such differences pale before the splendor of some of the sentences 
which appear. Consider the following: “A good deal of education has 
consisted in a process of making up students’ minds for them.” Here is 
another for the complacent American youth to ponder: “Really I am 
fairly startled by the illiteracy of a good many college graduates.” What 
harm would remain undone if certain folk could hear this: “But you must 
think as a scholar before you brood as a mystic.” And if the reader be 
aroused over certain opinions Leld by the author, toward the end he is 
admonished, “Never forget the true saying that we are usually right in 
our affirmations and wrong in our denials.” 

This is a stimulating book. Its interest is unflagging. Young people 
will want it to direct them in their reading. It is filled with bibliograph- 
ical suggestiveness. Ministers will find great squares of concepts placed 
opposite one another—and that makes mighty good material for one great 
preaching. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Rosert LEONARD TUCKER. 


Jesus and the Greeks: Early Christianity in the Tideway of Hellenism. 
By Wiii1Am Farrweatuer, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $3.50. 


Our interest in early Christianity has greatly increased with the dis- 
coveries of papyri which confirm the witness of the New Testament 
that Christianity was a people’s movement and won most of its converts 
from the rank and file of human society (cf. 1 Cor. 1. 26). It also made 
an appeal to philosophers who were yearning after certainty not found 
in their systems of religious speculation. The Greek apologists of the 
second and third centuries, such as Justin Martyr, Tatian, Clement, 
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Origen, addressed themselves to the task of proving that Christianity 
gave poise to the religious and social instincts by satisfying a gre:ter 
variety of needs than could be done by Greek philosophy and religion. 

The study of comparative religion has also quickened an interes! in 
the origins of our Faith. Some students minimize the unique distinction 
of Christianity and reduce its excellence almost to the vanishing point, 
by attributing its success to certain similarities that were made the basis 
for adapting the person of Jesus Christ to current modes of thought. This 
shows the swing of the pendulum from the extreme of hostility to non- 
Christian faiths as systems of error to the other extreme of hospitality 
which welcomes all religions as equally good. Such an attitude fails to 
exercise discernment. It does injustice to the supreme merits of Chris- 
tianity which made its way in the Roman Empire, not as a syncretistic 
or eclectic Faith but as an original way of redemption, offering to man- 
kind pardon and peace in Jesus Christ and certifying its authority in 
the changed lives of the believers. To be sure, there are certain New 
Testament ideas that reflect contemporary thought, but these belong 
to the fringe and not to the essential center. Some elements from the 
Hellenistic environment were assimilated by Christianity but much was 
rejected. Hellenism prepared the way for Christianity in creating an 
atmosphere cf expectancy and in facilitating intercourse between peoples 
by the use of Greek language and culture. But all this in no way 
affected the vital substance of Christianity as the Religion of Redemption. 

Doctor Fairweather passes in review all the relevant factors and 
makes a strong argument for the decided independence of Christianity. 
The indisputable fact of the sublime character and work of Jesus Christ, 
more than anything else, enabled it to occupy a place apart not merely 
as one religion among many but as the consummation of all religion. 
The first part of the book, on “The Diffusion of Hellenism,” is a historical 
survey of the wide spread of Hellenistic culture due to the campaigns of 
Alexander the Great and the policies of extensive colonization. The 
study of the Stoic and Epicurean ideals suggests their failure to satisfy 
the soul of man. Justice is done to the characters of Seneca, Aurelius, 
Epictetus as noble representatives of Hellenistic piety. It is, however, 
a misuse of terms to speak of a Stoic gospel. Stoicism, as Doctor 
Fairweather well points out, was really a message of good advice rather 
than a message of good news. It was a philosophy for the elite and 
not for the many who need an ethical dynamic. Indeed, all men are in 
sore need of the beauty of holiness far more than the culture of beauty. 
This is supplied by Christianity. There are three chapters on the attempts 
to Hellenize Egypt, Syria, and the Orient. These are well worth reading 
by those who contemplate the task of the church to evangelize and Chris- 
tianize the world. 

The second part is a brief study of Philo and the Jewish Alexandrian 
philosophy, which was eclectic. Philo’s conception of the Logos was an 
amalgam of the Platonic doctrine of Ideas, the Wisdom of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Memra of Palestinian Judaism. The composite nature of 
his teaching made it at once confusing and influential. There is a con- 
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nection between the Logos of the Fourth Gospel and that of Philo, but 
John employed the term with reference to the Eternal Son of God incar- 
nate in Jesus Christ, in a sense radically different from the philosophic 
dualism of Philo. The affinity between the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
Philo is acknowledged but the New Testament epistle does not go to the 
extravagant extremes of the Jewish Hellenistic philosopher in his 
allegorical treatment of the Old Testament. His greatest contribution to 
religion was the influence of his personality. 

It is in the third part that Doctor Fairweather gets to grips with 
his subject. Christianity furnished a working theory of life in marked 
contrast to the program of paganism. This explains the potency of its 
triumph. The chapter on “Jesus and the Gospel” finely sets forth the 
essential content of Christianity. The experience implied in the Beati- 
tudes furnishes “a spiritual thermometer by which men may gauge the 
warmth of their piety and the depth of their zeal.” The reading of this 
passage “is like taking a plunge into another world. One rises from 
the perusal of it with the feeling that it is unquestionably the noblest 
ideal picture ever drawn” (241). The chapter on “Jesus and the Gentile 
World” is a careful examination of the incidents in the Gospels where our 
Lord came in contact with Greeks and other peoples to give them libera- 
tion. A few New Testament phrases have affinities with pagan and Jewish 
Gnosticism. There is a real kinship of thought between Paul and Plato, 
and the apostle had a direct acquaintance with Stoicism (287ff.). Verbal 
resemblances do not, however, imply any indebtedness. The ruling ideas 
of Christianity are independent, as the apologists of the early centuries 
were quick to demonstrate in their controversies with Gnostics, Neo- 
Platonists and others (302ff.). Christianity was a spiritual and ethical 
monotheism offering redemption from sin through the living Christ. It 
was thus unlike the polytheism, pantheism, materialism and fatalism of 
Hellenism and the Mystery cults (328ff.). It furthermore offered faith 
in God as a guiding principle of conduct with a note of persuasive au- 
thority that was not possible to the self-gratification of Epicureanism, 
the self-reliance of Stoicism or the emotionalism of Gnosticism. The 
appendix of fourteen short dissertations increases the value of this book. 
It is a real contribution to an understanding of what Christianity over- 
came and how its present task is to be better accomplished. 

Oscar L. Joseru. 


The Origin and Evolution of Religion. By Apert CHuURCHWARD. Pp. 
xv+422. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $15. 


Tuose who guess at half and multiply it by two get remarkable re- 
sults, whose value, however, is often less than zero. This is one of the 
high failures of those who profess to tell the story of the origin of 
religion. And here is a most fantastic exhibition of that sort of imag- 
inative construction of reality. 

Intelligent men who accept evolution as the best hypothesis of scien- 
tific theory do not allow genetic ideas to explain present facts. Even if 
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the eye were a development of a lower sense, no one would therefore 
refuse to accept as legitimate the larger knowledge furnished by sizht 
over touch. Doctor Churchward is a physician, but would he therefore 
belittle the present marvelous achievements of surgery by use of the fact 
that primitive medicine was based on magic? Doubtless many races have 
used their religious faculties in peculiar ways, but none of their myt)hol- 
ogies or superstitions are explanations of the spiritual ethics of 
Christianity. 

This big book at a bigger price is biggest of all in its misunderstand- 
ing and misinterpretation (and also misstatement) of archeology in its 
relation to religious rites and symbolisms. For example, the building of 
that Great Pyramid of Egypt, which is known as Chufu (Cheops), is here 
dated more than 200,000 Bs. c. No Egyptologist of any standing places it 
over 5000 zB. c. and even they possibly make it two or three millenniums 
too old. Making the birth of that hawk-god, Horus, the origin of the 
story of the Virgin Birth and other facts in the life of Jesus, ignores the 
primary teaching that Horus was the son of two deities, Isis and Osiris. 
The statement that none of the existing manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment are older than the fourth century a. p. is entirely true as a fact, 
but in its intentional implications is wholly false, for every expert in 
historic criticism knows that few other literary works of the days before 
printing can show such a vast number of early copies as can the Gospels 
and Epistles of the New Testament. Here is one of the falsehoods which 
no real scholar would accept: “The sacred books of the Hebrews and 
Egyptians were the only Scriptures of primitive Christianity.” Surely 
Paul, whose letters were written in the first generation of the Christian 
Church, as can easily be proved both by external and internal evidence, 
had some first-hand information as to Jesus Christ. All the books of the 
New Testament must be dated in the first century and Justin Martyr, 
Clement, Irenzus and others of the second freely quote them. 

If one would wish really to know the true facts of Egyptian archzol- 
ogy, let him read Maspero, Breasted and Petrie. If he would know their 
real relations to historic existing religion, it can be found in Cobern’s 
The New Archrological Discoveries. And any existing treatise on the 
origin and evolution of religion, whether written by a Christian or a 
skeptic, if the work of a recognized authority on archeological facts, 
will show the falsity of well nigh all the positions taken in this volume, 
which is a stupendous monument either of perverted knowledge or per- 
sistent misstatement. 


Immanuel Kant, 1724-1924. Pp. 88. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, $2. 


Tuese nine brief but able addresses were delivered at Jacob Sleeper 
Hall, Boston, on the two hundredth anniversary of Kant’s birth, April 
22, 1924. Professor George Herbert Palmer, of Harvard, introduced the 
debate with a broad picture of that Earthshaker who turned the whole 
tide of modern thinking; Professor Mary Whiton Calkins, of Wellesley, 
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under the title “Knowledge,” discloses his incomparable epistemological 
gift to philosophy, which even recent realism and mechanical behaviorism 
cannot cancel; Professor E. C. Wilm, of Boston University, spoke on 
“Ethics,” a noble address on Kantian morals which appeared in the 
MerHopist Review in the January issue; Professor W. E. Hocking, of 
Harvard, treated “The Postulates,” those assumptions of Kant’s Critique 
of Practical Reason, God, Duty and Immortality, which may not be log- 
ically demonstrated but without which logic is dead; Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
Director of the Harvard Observatory, talked on “Science,” revealing that 
Kant was a scientist whose Natural History of the Heavens was a cos- 
mogonic contribution to modern discoveries; Professor Kuno Franke, 
Curator of the Germanic Museum at Harvard, dealt with “Art,” proving 
that modern esthetics is largely based on Kant’s Kritik der Urteilskraft ; 
Roscoe Pound, the distinguished Dean of Harvard Law School, shows 
that Kant swept away that classical natural law of the eighteenth century 
and placed the end of “Law” in Liberty; Dr. Gerhard von Schultze-Gaever- 
nitz, Professor of Economics in the University of Freiburg, declared 
that the fruit of his philosophy is “Peace,” which as wholly realized will 
compel the abandonment of war and the achievement of the federation 
of all mankind. 

To-day there is much in Kant‘s method, and possibly somewhat in 
his teachings that the modern mind cannot accept. But as shown in these 
remarkable addresses, his contribution to human thought is so immense 
that still we must move “Forward with Kant!” 


The Suburban Trend. By H. Pavut Dovetass. New York: The Century 
Company, 1925. 


A MUCH-NEEDED book, on a phase of American life which had been 
given official notice by the census, but which had been otherwise reported 
only occasionally, and in special phases. Though it cannot claim priority 
in pioneering, since Taylor’s Satellite Cities appeared ten years ago, it 
is the first general treatment of the suburban movement and first general 
characterization of its conditions of living. One wonders a bit as to 
why it should find a place in a Rural Life Series since the rural aspects 
of the movement are very slightly dealt with. The readily available data 
of the census are, however, well exploited in a unique combination of 
vivid, forceful style and statistical analysis. In confining itself, however, 
to the commuting phase of the suburban and to the suburbs of the larger 
cities, it does not bring the suburban trend down to date. It is just a 
trifle provincial also in emphasizing the special local forms of the sub- 
urban movement in the East, and failing to notice very different trends 
in the Middle West and West. And that this whole suburban trend is 
only the first symptom of a nation-wide movement to the small city, and 
marks an involution of the urban movement, is apparently not noted. 

The affinity of Protestant churches for the suburbs should make this 
a book which churchmen will welcome. 


Evanston, Ill. 


WituiaM L. Barley. 
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The Farmer’s Church. By Warren H. Witson. New York: The Century 
Company, 1925. 


Tuts book is well named. It voices what the farmer is feeling, and 
indicates much that he ought to know about the country church. Doctor 
Wilson always bespeaks this point of view. It is refreshing and most 
useful to find a book on the country church free from statistical plati- 
tudes. The farmer can read this book. And it is therefore such a book 
as those who as pastors and rural leaders interpret the church to the 
farmer should read. The interpreters of the rural church, as of rural 
life in general, have written and talked too much to themselves. 

Open country life is rapidly passing and open country institutions 
have long been shifting to the village, but this book will do much to 
conserve the good old traditions of loyalty to life on the land, with 
neighbors, and under the high leadership of a church spiritual rather 
than social, and bear their best elements over into the new days that 
now are. There is great need for and supreme value in keeping touch 
between old and new, in such days of tradition. 

Doctor Wilson speaks wholly in terms of to-day; one might have 
wished to see more reference made to the country life principles of the 
Gospels and the rural leadership of Jesus. For there is high sanction there 
for the positions held in this book, and it would do the country church 
of these days no hurt to have the name of the Master himself more often 
before it. 


Evanston, II. 


WILuiaM L. BaAILey. 


The Principles of Christian Living. By Greratp Brraney SmirH. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 


Some remarkable books on ethics have been published of late. The 
Theory of Ethics, by Arthur Kenyon Rogers, came with choice illustra- 
tions and brilliant but dubious arguments to give a naturalistic touch 
to the discussion in hand. James Ten Broeke’s The Moral Life and Reli- 
gion delves down into ethics, and, if your mind holds out, you will get 
much good from this book. But he commits what Bishop Quayle called 
“the unpardonable sin of being uninteresting,” especially in his style. 
Freedom and Christian Conduct, by John A. W. Hass, was the most 
thorough-going and lucid book I have seen, but that was necessarily occu- 
pied with but one phase of the vast field of ethics. We may therefore 
well be glad that an accredited thinker like G. B. Smith has set himself 
to the task of providing us with a handbook of Christian ethics. This 
book augments a reputation already firmly established among thinking 
men in the church. 

It gives you the sensation that you are traveling some! Here, in 
about two hundred pages, you touch on a vast and complex crowd of 
subjects. But once you are used to the speed, you will see that you are 
being guided with remarkable accuracy to the heart of each ethical prob- 
lem which the Church of Christ fronts to-day. You will go fast, but you 
will also go deep. The man who here guides your thought is intimate with 
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intricacies. And if you have found a book where the questions at the 
end of each chapter are either more clearly put or more conducive to 
thought, deem yourself discoverer in no common way. 

Chapters one and three discuss “the place of ethics in human life” 
and “the ethical ideal of Jesus.” These two chapters make the principles 
of Christian living clear and the other chapters, save one, amplify what 
these two chapters state. Chapter two looks like a mere “filler” and 
might most profitably have been left out of the book. Why use several 
good pages to tell about Hebrew ethics, when a paragraph would have 
done the trick better or as well? 

To read a book like this—to read any book on ethics—a man is 
simply compelled to read with all his mind. It is not to be supposed 
that men who read this book through are going to agree with all of it. 
Because of the brief compass of his book, the author has been compelled 
in many cases simply to state his conclusions. We usually like to know 
how a man got where he stands. Hence many a question will be raised 
in the reading of these chapters and one will wish that some vital matters 
had been more fully dealt with. But, taken in all, this book provides us 
with a mighty Christian putting of the many problems we face. This 
book has the highly ethical virtue of being strictly up-to-date. No straw 
men are put up and no ghosts appear out of the past. This year of our 
Lord is written all over the book, and, as in the Cole automobile advertis- 
ing, “there’s a touch of to-morrow in all” Smith says “today.” 

I know of no book on this subject that ever essayed to concern itself 
with the matter discussed in the closing chapter. It is an eye-opener! 
Most of us realize that Christianity is dynamic and that therefore it 
grows. But had we thought of that in regard to ethics? A preacher 
misses much he ought to know if he does not know “The Enlarging Scope 
of Christian Idealism.” In Smith’s book you can find out about it. 

O, yes, and another thing! This book reads well! Any book dis- 
cussing ethics that does this deserves special mention. If you find your- 
self falling to sleep over one of its pages, hurry to see the doctor! 


Joun M. VEeRSTERG. 
Port Jervis, New York. 


Out-of-Doors With Jesus. By Witi1am A. Quvayite. New York and Cin- 
cinnati: The Abingdon Press. 


Say this for Bishop Quayle, for and of whom much may and should 
be said now and for long to come: His trusty pen stood him in good 
stead to the end, and that, as the saying runs, is going some. He, being 
dead, yet speaketh in yet another book that will stir you to the soul, 
if so be you have a soul still stir-able! 

John Masefield describes in his “Dauber” the beauty that takes one 
by the throat. In this book is beauty that takes you by the heart and 
that commandeers your mind. There is music in it, soul in it, brain in 
it; and the reason, of course, is that there is Quayle in it. You scarcely 
get started in the book before you meet up with as matchless a descrip- 
tion of the desert as eye could wish to see. If anyone cares to see to 
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what craftsmanship a weaver of words can attain, let him read page 
fifteen. The reviewer is given to a fair gait of reading; but this page 
simply had to be lingered over (it was not the only one). The English 
language is at home in the bishop’s books. No; that is not quite it! 
The English language is always honored in his company. He treats it 
royally. Quayle in this book is at his best. 

It is a unique sort of book; it is “different.” Concerning one of the 
stories of Jesus, the author says, in his quaint fashion, that “out-of- 
doors was this story of the out-of-doors told.” An ideal way to read 
Quayle’s book would be to read it out-of-doors. But, if you get into this 
book in your study, like as not you will, on occasion, have to “view the 
landscape o’er” to make sure that you have not, of a sudden, been trans- 
ported into nature’s lap. So entrancingly does the bishop write. He has 
marshaled together all the saying of and about Jesus touching the 
out-of-doors, birds, rivers, sheep, winds, seas, mountains, trees, etc., and 
made choice comment on each. Marshaled, that is, not bunched them. 
Jevons himself could have made no better fit of it. — 

Needless to say, Quayle, here as elsewhere, “strikes his lovenote to 
Jesus.” You must be very hard of heart if this book does not mellow 
you. One might have forgiven the bishop had he majored in pathos 
what time he inscribed this book. But here you see once again what 
the grace of God does for men who keep tryst with Christ. It is a cheer- 
ful book, calculated to put heart into the reader. Hope springs eternal 
in this human book. Of course, one has to be a poet to write a book such 
as this. Perhaps one has to be something of a poet to be able to read it. 
He is forever taking your heart by surprise. 

The initiated do not need any review of Quayle’s book. Say Quayle 
and they know at once what to expect. But any young brother who does 
not know the charm of this bishop’s books ought to get on the band- 
wagon forthwith. Be assured of this: You always preach better after 
you read one of his books. You may not preach Quayle’s theology, but 
Quayle’s religion. you shall have to preach. If you are not the better for 
the reading—better in the pulpit and out—it is plainly not the bishop's 
fault. 

And now the pen has dropped from his fingers and that voice of his 
that sounded “like a note God strikes on a silver bell” will be heard no 
more. Where, in all Methodism, shall we find speech like unto his? 
Where encounter his like in the artistry of the soul? 


Port Jervis, New York. coun 3. Vane j 


Out Into Life. By Dovetas Horton. New York and Cincinnati: Abing- 
don Press, $1.25. 


Dovetas Horton, former minister of the North Congregational 
Church at Wesleyan University and now pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Brookline, Massachusetts, is one of those men from whom we 
shall hear more. He has just ventured with a book entitled Out Into Life, 
which deals with the theme of “vocational guidance” from the distinctly 
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Christian point of view. It is an amazing production. Ministers and 
laymen who believe themselves obligated to master a technique which 
shall enable them to give proper and sound advice to restless hosts of 
youth in this day of complex living, who seek to discover where life’s 
values and energies may best be invested, will be grateful for the privi- 
lege of owning this volume. And is it not true that any person related 
intimately with our young people and not scientifically trained sufficiently 
to give them sound advice upon the “call of life“ ought to be anathema? 
We have enough wrecks in the fields of the professions, arts and indus- 
trial world to make us realize we have stomached this shiftless and lazy 
sort of leadership long enough. 

Mr. Horton has an almost staggering amount of knowledge. He is 
master of a vast sum of inside information so as to talk of each vocation 
with greatest intimacy. If the reader of this review thinks himself 
acquainted with the common processes and problems of the many trades 
and professions, to read this book is to be humbled. Fisheries, forestry, 
mining, manufacturing, railroading, law, medicine, religion, banking and 
numerous other employments are treated in detail. A detached attitude 
toward many of the occupations makes the minister, but the reading of 
this book will prove a rectifier to such mental isolation. 

All trades and vocations are treated as essentially holy. Continually 
the reader hears the refrain: “A knowledge of Christ is necessary to as- 
sure your success in this field.” A splendid chapter deals with those 
mental and spiritual principles which must be used to enavle a man to 
determine his life’s calling. Primary factors so essential to any real 
success one may achieve in life—a Christian home, the practice of Chris- 
tian Stewardship, world citizenship, the ethical use of time, all of the 
things of profound significance in the development of Christian idealism 
and service—these are discussed with fullness and sanity. The treat- 
ment of the ministry, medicine and the other professions is most refresh- 
ing. The element of “sanctimonious slush” is omitted. Every paragraph 
is reverent with the appreciation of the fact that the choice of a vocation 
is one of the most serious decisions in life. 

Then too, the graphs and charts are most unique. They constitute a 
new departure in religious literature. Having all the thoroughness of 
similar productions from welfare organizations and large business cor- 
porations, they cannot but impress any youth of mental capacity. The 
bibliography is carefully selected and practical. The questions at the 
end of each chapter are of exceeding worth to stimulate the reader and 
to promote discussion in case this book is used for the classroom. 

Of uttermost significance is the last chapter. It proves the Chris- 
tian vitality of the book. The author bluntly says: “But if you forget 
all the rest, remember—that the drive of a man’s life is his religion.” 
One sickens of those many books claiming to teach “efficiency” and “high- 
pressure salesmanship.” It marks a new day in the realm of business 
and the professions when our youth shall be told in such commanding 
fashion that the determining factors in life are not the by-products of 
wealth or naked and arid intellectuality; but rather the amount of reli- 
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gious dynamic a man can possess and control. Maeterlinck, Shaw and 
H. G. Wells are quoted to support this position! Mr. Babson and Mr. 
Philip Cabot also bring their testimony from business life. 

To be sure, the author passes by the immense amount of statistical 
work which has been accomplished in this field, and one may also object 
that he seems deliberately to have ignored the more recent adventures 
in practical and theoretical psychology which are about to bear such rich 
fruit. Yet the purpose of the book is for the non-professional reader and 
is meant to be, above all else, non-technical and practical. Happy the 
youth into whose hands this volume falls. 

This quotation concludes the book. It is from Browning: 


“Are there not 

Two points in the adventure of the diver, 

One—when, a beggar, he prepares to plunge, 

Two—when, a prince, he rises with his pearl? 

I plunge!” 
One turns from this feeling that one of the loftiest sacraments in all the 
world is that communion with God and with his soul whereby he is 
enabled to choose his vocation in life. 


Roserr LeoNArRD TUCKER. 
Detroit, Mich. ARD CKER 


Immortality in Post Kantian Idealism. By Epcar S. BrigutTmMan. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, $1. 


Tue notable Ingersoll Lectures at Harvard University on the Immor- 
tality of Man, founded in 1893, have been delivered annually by the 
most distinguished leaders in philosophy, science and theology. From 
the philosophic standpoint none in the entire list have gone deeper or 
higher than Professor Brightman. There are some conclusions which 
the organic logic of idealism reaches, expressed in such words as “value” 
and “personality,” which form a substantial rational ground for belief 
in the immortal life. This lecture is a most able analysis of the teachings 
of Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and others. He finds in all 
their metaphysics, even in the pantheistic Schelling and the pessimistic 
Schopenhauer a Welfanschauung, a world view, which is a real foundation 
for this faith in the survival of conscious personality. Many of us may 
think that these findings of reason applied to psychology, teleology and 
ethics are merely a minor premise in that great syllogism on immor- 
tality of which the major premise is revelation; nevertheless, to get the 
logical conclusion we need them all. This profound study, so brief and 
yet clear, is almost a first-class introduction to the study of Post Kantian 
Idealism. 


Sufficient Ministers. By Joserpu M. M. Gray. New York and Cincinnati: 
The Abingdon Press, $1. 


In these addresses, delivered under the Matthew Simpson Lectureship 
on “The Christian Ministry,” a powerful present-day preacher has 
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quite prophetically pictured the power and value of the pulpit. Doctor 
Gray has himself realized that saying of Saint Paul: “Our sufficiency is 
from God, who also hath made us sufficient as ministers of a new cove- 
nant.” The Introduction, written by Bishop William Fraser McDowell, 
has fully and fairly measured the force and fire of these five lectures: 

“In this volume of lectures spoken on a foundation established in 
memory of Matthew Simpson this modern preacher has nobly pictured 
The Preacher in American History and Life, The Preacher as the Inter- 
preter of His Age, The Preacher in the Direction of Social Reform, The 
Preacher and the Creation of Public Opinion, and The Preacher and the 
Present Hour. And in all these pages one sees flashes of revealing light 
from the lives and spirits of those who have kept the soul of the world 
alive through pioneer days when the republic was in its early making 
down to this hour when it is in its later and probably its more critical 
period, But one also sees all the time those significant revelations of 
the lecturer’s own ideals and spirit, insights and purposes which make 
his own ministry in our own times. So that the volume becomes, as any 
real lectures on preaching must always become, a genuinely human docu- 
ment and not an abstract study.” 

If our modern ministry can catch the spirit of such speeches as these, 
there will be no decay of the pulpit, but it will growingly continue to be 
the supreme means by which the fire of God keeps the world aflame with 
holy living. 


Der Methodismus als religiose Bewegang und als Kirche. Von Bischof 
Dr. Jonn L. Nuewtsen, Bremen: Buchhandlung und Verlag des 
Traktathouses, G. m. b. H., 1924, 80 pages. 


Einheitsbewegung der christlichen Kirchen vom standpunkte der 
Freikirchen aus. Von Bischof D. Nvuevsen (Ziirich.) [In pamphlet 
entitled] Welibiind fur Freundschaftsarbeit der Kirchen: Deutsche 
Vereinigung. Vortraige der Stuttgarter Jahresversammlung gehalten 
vom 22. bis 24. September 1924. Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser Verlag. 

Tue three lectures on Methodism were given in the Theological Week 
of our Preachers Seminary at Frankfurt am Main, by our accomplished 
and able bishop in central Europe, who with such devotion, wisdom and 
statesmanlike largeness of view has labored at once for religion, Chris- 
tianity, charity and world-peace. Few men in the last decade in church 
or state have done more for mankind than he. These lectures are an in- 
telligent exposition of the origin and meaning of Methodism, which though 
intended especially for Europeans, can be read with profit by those who 
are to the manner born and trained, much more by the thousands whose 
Methodism is nominal. Though this reviewer has spent his life in the 
study of the subject he has been enlightened and profited by these in- 
forming and wide-viewing lectures. 

Could I have space to mention one or two points? The author quotes 
the putting of his experience by Gradin which Wesley heard at Herrnhut: 
“Rest in the Blood of Christ, firm trust in God, and inner persuasion 
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concerning divine grace; the highest tranquillity of mind, also serenity 
and peace, with absence of all carnal desire and ceasing from sins even 
internal,” and adds Wesley’s comment: “This is the first account which 
I have ever heard from a living man of a matter which I had previously 
learned from the revelation of God, for which with a little society of 
friends I had prayed, and which I have expected for years.” Wesley never 
formulated this experience. He was no systematic theologian, rather a 
practical one like Luther, who took hold of one experience after the other, 
proved them from God’s Word, and drew their logical consequences. The 
author refers to Conrad’s Siinde und Verséhnung, who carries the modern 
Tongues Movement back to Wesley’s doctrine of holiness, and over 
against that well summarizes Wesley’s thought here in three considera- 
tions: 1. Wesley was far from superstitions and exaggerations. 2. He 
constantly emphasized that Christian Perfection must evince itself in 
daily life. Not feelings were its test, but moral actions. 3. The doctrine 
furnished an ennobling idea) for the whole life, which did not stop at 
mere forgiveness or the hope of blessedness in the Other Life while this 
life was pressed down by the feeling of being a miserable sinner. Rather 
it held before man a positive ideal of a ripe personality founded in 
Christ and to be perfectly built up in him (p. 17). With mighty force 
it lifted the Christian life out of the joyless prospect of daily sinning 
and falling, and led it to freedom, joy of victory, and the holy optimism of 
the “I can do all things through him who strengthens me.” It was the 
Gospel of a glorious Affirmation. 

Our author also well calls attention (p. 21) to the fact that though 
Wesley welcomed everyone to his societies who desired to flee from the 
wrath to come, this indifference to “views” or “opinions” was not the 
same as what we call to-day undogmatic Christianity. It was the result, 
he says, of a deliberate concentration upon those Scriptural truths which 
had been confessed by the experience of a cloud of witnesses through all 
the centuries, as well as of the practical instinct of Wesley. 

An interesting part of the lectures is the historical link between 
Germany and England. Even the Religious Societies, on the background 
of which—together with that of Moravians—Wesley’s own societies 
stepped out, were founded by Horneck, the German pastor of the Savoy 
Church in London, 1671ff. Wesley’s acquaintance with the Moravians, 
their bands, choirs, etc., convinced him of the possibility of such institu- 
tions. What Luther strove for, what was realized in the collegia biblica 
of Spener and in the choirs and bands of Zinzendorf—that became a 
characteristic mark of Methodism. But they were not simply pious soci- 
eties. In work, in struggle against abuses in the social organism, ‘against 
poverty, sickness, ignorance, drunkenness, blasphemies, there was found 
the remedy for any overstraining of religious feeling by the revival 
preaching of Wesley and his helpers. That fanaticism was possible in 
such a movement was shown by the contemporary French Prophets and 
by certain outcroppings in the English Unitas Fratrum. Exaggerated 
subjectivism, onesided emphasis on the feelings, narrow Pharisaic con- 
venticle-Christianity, can be avoided only by the yoking of the new 
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powers now freed in large practical tasks of the day. If German Pietism 
was deeper, Methodism was broader. It is no depreciation of the former 
to say that corresponding to its English character the latter—with all 
similarity and dependence on Pietism—was essentially socially oriented. 
It systematically led its adherents to concern themselves with questions 
of public life and to influence the life of the people. With whatever 
emphasis on heavenly things, Methodism had a cool, sober eye for the 
tasks of the present, and deliberately found scope for its spiritual gifts 
in ministering to the welfare of the people in large ways. That was 
critically important for the England of 1750-1800, the transition era from 
an agricultural to an industrial state, when new social problems came up 
and the self-consciousness of the masses was mightily stirred. The author 
quotes the witness of the eminent historian Hoskins: “The impulse which 
the Wesleyan Movement gave to the democratic movement of that time 
was of the greatest importance to the political life of England. Method- 
ism sprang up at a time of economic expansion when the middle class 
laid the foundation for its powerful control of political life in the nine- 
teenth century. Wesley’s appeal was mainly to this class, and from it 
arose most of its class leaders and lay preachers. So the new religious 
spirit became a mighty leaven in the increasing self-consciousness of the 
moral power and unbending independence of that class which social 
economists now consider the most valuable part of a people.” 

The author closes his first lecture with this sentence: “So we have 
in the history of Methodism an example how a movement which in its 
innermost nature is thoroughly religious, which drew its force out of 
the fresh spring of the Gospel, has from the center of personal salvation 
—faith—touched and transformed the whole periphery of the life of the 
people.” Space will not allow quotation from the riches of the other 
lectures. 

It was a new thing in the history of the world to hear in Germany an 
address like that given by Bishop Nuelsen before the German branch of 
the Weltbund fur Freundschaftsarbeit der Kirche in their annual session 
at Stuttgart in September, 1924. The Great War left many curses behind 
it, but one of its blessings was the sweeping away of the cloud of sus- 
picion, jealousy, sometimes despisal, with which the Protestant State 
Churches regarded Methodism and other “sects” laboring in the Father- 
land. Or if not entirely swept away, there is at least a change of atmos- 
phere. The mere treating of our church as not a sect (in the German 
sense) but as a fully justified ecclesiastical body marks a new era on 
the continent. I wish I had space to quote at large from this notable 
address. On the new background of the present relations between the 
churches in Germany, the bishop speaks of the solution offered by some 
that the former state churches and the free churches should unite into 
one free national church. This solution he holds impossible. (Union 
efforts—compare Canada—make the question important here.) “It con- 
tradicts the fundamental principle of the religion of Christ. The Gospel 
does not make uniform, it rather differentiates. It does not do away the 
God-given basis or plan in nature, with its manifold needs, workings, etc. 
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It brings to development and to individual shaping the whole wealth of 
powers and gifts. Many gifts, but one Spirit. The unity of the children 
of God consists not in outer or inner uniformity. The unity of the church 
of God as the communion of those touched by Christ, who confess him 
as their Saviour and Lord, consists not in external united organization. 
It is a unity in Spirit, a unity in faith in one Lord, Jesus Christ, in the 
love of Christ, which is the dynamic life-principle, in the hope upon the 
common end of the consummation of the salvation—thoughts of God, of 
the kingdom of God. ‘That they all may be one’ is not a prayer for one 
unified human organization.” Nor does one national church solve the 
problem. State power cannot prevent new formations. In no land was 
that power more at the disposal of the church than Russia—everything 
bent to secure unity of nationality and church. To make a proselyte 
was a felony, to separate from the church meant imprisonment, banish- 
ment, confiscation. And yet no church has seen more sects, and in no 
land has the church been so poor in divine power to save the people as 
in Russia. 

Bishop Nuelsen has also a noble sentence on the rights of Free 
Churches. Though it may sound contradictory, he says that it belongs to 
the idea of unity in Christianity that the thought that any one church 
has alone the right to work among a people must be allowed to fall, and 
the full right of other churches to evangelize unchurched masses be 
acknowledged, even in the case where the latter are considered church 
members by historical tradition and state force. That is a sentiment that 
old Germany was not accustomed to hear, and offered no platform on 
which it could be heard. The author then refers to recent reaction in 
some states against freedom on account of alleged danger from socialism, 
ete., and former state churches have taken part in this reaction. He well 
calls this new tendency a great danger. It is, he says, a flight to the past, 
a temporary opportunism, favored by the epidemic of a sickly nationalism. 
The future belongs not to this, but to federative unity. If the Chris- 
tian Churches do not place the thought of a federative unity, with all 
acknowledgment of manifoldness and difference in organization, before 
the eyes of the world, Communism and Mohammedanism will do it, each 
in its perverted form. I saw (he says) in Leningrad on the first Sunday 
in August (1924) ten thousand Russian boys and girls, men and women, 
assembled in an imposing peace demonstration. In word and picture 
Communism was praised as the only means to bring peace to the world. 
Christianity had brought out division and strife and had driven its 
adherents against each other in war. The priests were the tools of nation- 
alism and capitalism and had implored upon every war the blessing of 
God. Along the coasts of Asia Minor and Anatolia I saw the empty and 
demolished houses of Christians, the deck of our steamer was filled with 
miserable fugitives from the interior of Turkey, and in Athens and Salon- 
iki I saw hundreds of thousands of such exiles. Those who escaped 
massacre were banished. The Christian schools in Asiatic Turkey are 
closed, missionaries driven forth, and the cross removed from the build- 
ings. The Half Moon triumphs. To meet these conditions something 
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more is needed than national ecclesiasticism which supports its might 
by the paragraphs of a law book. It needs powers of the Spirit and of 
God which by the inner law of freedom will work out in mutual service 
of love in the common work of faith. 

The Bishop concludes: “I write these last lines on the deck of an 
Egyptian steamer upon the roadstead of Smyrna. Yesterday I wandered 
for hours through a field of ruins. Everything which Christian hands 
had built up through the centuries has been destroyed by the word of 
the Turks. Still there yells in my ears the scornful shout of a Turkish 
oarsman which he cried up to the ship: ‘I have myself killed over a 
hundred of you Christian dogs, and the next time I will kill over two 
hundred.’ But over every cry of scorn and threat, away over the ruins 
of Smyrna, there resounds to me also the voice of Him who wanted this 
written to the angel of the church in Smyrna: ‘This speaketh the First 
and the Last, who was dead and is alive. Fear for nothing which thou 
wilt suffer. Be faithful until death, and I will give to thee the Crown of 
Life’ (Rev. 2. 8-10). May we also as churches of the twentieth century 
be true to the task which the Lord of the church gives us to-day, and 
true to him who is our one Master.” Thus Bishop Nuelsen. 


J. A. FAULKNER. 
Drew Theological Seminary. 


The Defeat in the Victory. By Grorce D. Herron. Christopher Publishing 
House. $2. 


“TuEse pages are inscribed to all who, deep in the shadow of The 
Great Disappointment, and unable to see the ways they therein take, still 
hopefully strive for the redemption of the nations.” So says this 
tempestuous writer, whose splendid style and passionate utterance are 
sure to grip you, however widely you differ from him in the views he 
takes. 

Professor Herron has evidently done a heap of thinking and is at it 
still. You will surely not be remiss in the expenditure of your time if 
you read what he has to say. But the chief complaint one will lodge 
against his deliverance is that the international situation is changing so 
quickly that the matters he discusses in his book are not quite pertinent. 
When things get to a calmer pace—one hesitates to say slower—the read- 
ing of this book will prove rewarding, as reflecting the battle that was 
on when the actual battle was over. Writing on the world situation is 
a risky business at best. What is right to the point to-day may be a 
back number to-morrow; who then will care for the book you took such 
care to write? 

Yet if the edge has worn off the interest most of us had in many 
things in which this author is interested, still many a thing he says is as 
good for to-day as it was yesterday and will hold good to-morrow. Listen 
to these words from the end of the book, and the end of the book is 
the best: “The war has precipitated the fact of human indivisibility 
beyond repeal or recall. We can no more antagonize or ignore it than we 
antagonize or ignore the air we breathe, the ground we walk upon. And 
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this disclosure of the social and economic indivisibility of mankind con- 
stitutes the most drastic, the most radical, the most revolutionary hap- 
pening of history.” But iu view of words such as these, is not the title 
of the book a bit incongruous, since they surely indicate the victory in 


the defeat? 
aber se Joun M. VERSTEEG. 


Port Jervis, New York. 


The Story of Social Christianity. By Francis Herpert Steap, M.A. Two 
volumes. Pp., Vol. I, xvi+251; Vol. II, viii+253. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. Price, $2 each. 


To those who have read The Unseen Leadership Mr. Stead will need 
no introduction. It should be said, however, that these handy volumes 
from his pen on Social Christianity form a part of the series edited by 
Professor John E. McFadyen, D.D., known as “The Living Church” series. 
Twenty-six books are listed in this series, nine of which are now ready 
for publication. The aim of this series is both historical and practical. 
In Social Christianity the author has not only maintained the primary 
purpose of the series, but has also demonstrated the power of the church 
in every social activity worthy of mention. One cannot read these vol- 
umes without feeling what a tremendous factor the church has been in 
the social and political development of the world. 

After a brief introduction, defining the revised meaning of social life 
and service, and their relation to the Kingdom of God, we are reminded 
that it was the purpose of Christ to create a new society, a new race, a 
new world; and all social activity must be directed to that end, for only 
as we do this can we sincerely pray: Thy Kingdom come. As an illus- 
tration of this fact mention is made of the intense individualism of the 
great Methodist Revival which was, by the virtue of the Christ to whom 
each soul attached itself, constrained to abolish the slave trade, to initiate 
popular education, to provide leaders for the Labor movement, to begin 
a new era in Foreign Missions, and build hospitals for the sick. 

The first volume begins with the ministry of Christ and continues 
to the discovery of America in 1492; the second volume begins with the 
Reformation and Counter-Reformation and takes us down to the present 
day. The table of Contents is divided into thirteen lesser periods. 

The first period is entitled “The Inaugurator.” In this chapter we 
grow acquainted with the social message of Jesus in a very practical 
way. The claims of the poor and little children are still with us; and 
the racial question is far from a definite and absolute solution. The 
establishment of the early church and the arrest of Saul on his way to 
Damascus lead us into the heart of the second period. In the very per- 
sonality of Paul one is led to see the social development of the day. The 
simple life is frequently commended and Christian communities are 
established everywhere. The rich are charged to be liberal and the poor 
to be kind. “Your abundance being a supply at this present time for 
their want, that their abundance also may become a supply for your 
want, that there may be equality.” 
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Thus every period shows some special development of the kingdom 
of God. After analyzing the social development of the early church the 
author shows that every turn in history, whether ecclesiastical or other- 
wise, has a definite bearing en the redemption of the race: As The 
Crusades, Life in the Monasteries, The Triumph of Feudalism, The Ref- 
ormation, The Puritan, The Moravian and Methodist Preparation of 
A New Day. One cannot but feel the ever widening social influence of 
Wesley and the English Revival. The aim of the “Living Series” is 
fully sustained in every page, These volumes are not academic, but 
afford pleasant reading for everyone who is interested in the Redemption 
of the Race. In reviewing these volumes one is reminded of that oft- 
repeated phrase of the French: It is a long way from the forest to the 
garden; but he grows equally confident in the success of the Kingdom. 
Much that was hideous and wild and forest-like has faded away, and 
now many hgautiful things are growing in the Garden of God. The 
progress is not so slow after all when we think of the little we have let 
him make of our lives. The surrender of the human will to the will of 
Christ is the key to social progress and eventual social felicity.” 


Lewis KEAsT. 
Ishpeming, Mich. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Sentence Sermons. By Roy L. Smiru (Revell, $1.50). Here are over 
five hundred of these sermons composed of seven sentences each, all sound 
in sense and stimulating and some quite humorous. These short ser- 
mons were printed in several daily newspapers and their epigrammatic 
style has made them most popular. While they are not definitely Gospel 
sermons, they are all moral bracers and good spiritual tonics. And al- 
though one of his sentences is: “Wouldn’t it be thrilling—to see the 
Fundamentalists and Modernists meet in a Christian spirit?” Roy Smith 
has received highest indorsement from both these types of heresy. How- 
ever, he is not a heretic but a Christian evangelist. 

Preachographs. By M. S. Rice (Revell, $1.50). This “series of crisp 
sermonettes” does not come from a mere preacherette, but from one of 
the most influential preachers in America. They are not over five minutes 
long, but each holds quite as full and rich substance as many hour-long 
addresses. As Dan Brummitt says of him: “He doesn’t do a thing but 
preach. Hot, straight, and with terrific velocity, the words come straight 
as from a machine gun.” Perhaps no minister so magnetizes the man 
in the street as Mert Rice. He uses hosts of intense illustrations, not 
chiefly from books but from life. These fifty-two Preachographs were 
widely published by a news feature syndicate. They are now accessible 
to a still bigger crowd of readers. 

Stranger Than Fiction: A Short History of the Jews. By Lewis Browne 
(Macmillan, $2.50). This is a complete one-volume Jewish history from 
the prehistoric beginning until to-day. It is written in a most thrilling 
style, which turns it into an almost exciting story. It is told from a 
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quite radical standpoint, one that should certainly please the most liberal 
Jews and be not unfavorable to genuine Christianity. While this attitude 
cannot include the supernatural element, that fundamental feature of 
revelation, its strong dramatic spirit makes’it a most telling tale of both 
the spiritual and moral events in Hebrew history. As it is not argumenta- 
tive, it cannot be charged with dangerous rationalism. It is simply an 
epical picture of the central epochs of all time. The fifty maps are more 
than geographical—they are pictorial and form an artistic atlas to Jewish 
history. It is a marvelous story of the Jew, “that strange man who will 
not die.” Written by a most modern Jew, it will interest all Christians. 

The New Orthodory. By Epwarp ScrmNner Ames (University of 
Chicago Press, $1.50). A new and revised edition of a well-known book, 
which has its basis in the spirit of free inquiry. The author deals with 
the new orthodoxy in’ its attitudes, its dramatis persone, its growing 
Bible, its changing goal and its new drama. Many tradit@nalists will 
not agree with all Doctor Ames says, yet he must be given credit for 
preaching and teaching a dynamic rather than a static religion. The new 
preface printed in this edition contains thirty-seven glowing definitions 
of religion, worth the price of the book, culminating in this: “Religion 
is the bond of love encircling the earth and binding the world to the 
heart of God.” 

The Wonder of Life. By Jorx Brau (Macmillan, $2). A modern 
Jew, who is a dreamer and a spiritual mystic, writes here a volume of 
moods and meditations, full of fine phrasing and having a touch of the 
Emersonian flavor. The world for him throbs not merely with physical 
forces, but with divine dynamics. It is a blossom borne on the bosom 
of God glowing with his beauty and pulsing with his power. Yet his God 
is one who hides his face and for whose revealing one has to wait. He 
hears the hymn of creation, the psalm of life and the song of the soul. 
Oh, if such a dreaming Jew could but find a human God in the face of 
Jesus Christ! 

Enemies of Youth. By Deets Picketr (Capitol Book Company, Wasbh- 
ington, D. C., 75 cents). What are these foes that are fighting the best 
life of the young? They are licentious literature, devilish dramas, muddy 
movies, dirty dancing, foul fighting, greedy gambling, and much in com- 
mercialized amusement. Deets Pickett, who is a scientific investigator of 
such problems, reveals here many influences which he frankly names. 
He probably cannot be convicted of libel because of the absolute certainty 
of the revealed facts. 

Divorce in America Under State and Church. By WALKER GWYNNE 
(Macmillan, $2). Doctor Gwynne, who is General Secretary of the Sanc- 
tity of Marriage Association, presents here an “unsparing scientific ex- 
amination” of this vital problem of to-day. It is based upon the teach- 
ings of Jesus, which make marriage a relationship as firm and enduring 
as any physical kinship. It is not a civil contract but as sacred a rela- 
tion as that of parent and child and quite as enduring. This is an abso- 
lutely convincing indictment of the legalized adultery created by the 
divorce laws of American States. It contains also a brief but valuable 
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historic study of “Marriage in the Church, East and West,” by Dr. A. C. A. 
Hall, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Vermont. 

Some Open Ways to God. By Watrer Russet Bowre (Scribners, 
$1.50). This able rector of Grace Church is neither modernist or funda- 
mentalist in the foolish present use of these terms. He is, however, both 
fundamental and modern in their true meaning. He may not be aware 
of it, but he is a real follower of John Wesley, placing the proper empha- 
sis on religious conviction, personal experience, the Living Present 
Christ and the Indwelling Spirit of God. While there is nothing essen- 
tially new in this volume, it does state religious truths both cogently 
and impressively. 

The Pedagogy of Saint Paul. By Howarp TrtitMan Kvutst (Doran, 
$1.75, met). Certainly Paul was a teacher. Yet theology has largely 
mistaken his views. Perhaps, if his pedagogical principles had been more 
accurately defined, we should not now be overloaded with perversions of 
his teaching. We would discover that Paul did not place his emphasis 
upon doctrinal propositions but upon a Living Person and that religion 
is a personal fellowship with Christ. This book has real value in this 
direction, especially in its disclosures of the psychological element in 
Saint Paul’s appeal—such as these elements—attention, memory, per- 
ception, imagination, judgment and reason and the feelings and will. This 
treatise is really an original work with no other to exactly take its 
place. 

God’s Way With Man. By Lity Doveatt (Macmillan, $1). We see 
here the picture of a spiritual religion, one that breaks through all the 
hard shells of legalism, and blossoms into the growing glory of a holy 
life which is filled with a creative power. This God is an eternal Friend, 
constantly in closest contact and sympathy both with nature and life. 
He can act in providence and miracle by constant intervention precisely 
as man transforms nature by his voluntary acts. Canon Streeter gives 
in the introduction a brief but charming sketch of the life and work of 
Miss Dougall, who died recently. 

The Man from an African Jungle. By W. C. Wiicox (Macmillan, 
$2.50). This book by a missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. is a picturesque 
tale of adventure among the Zulus, that very interesting race. His ex- 
periences were not prosaic; his narrative is like a novel. There is one 
outstanding figure, a convert named Tizora, who became a native preacher, 
apostatized and finally returned to his faith. If only our igaorant Amer- 
icans who are guilty of the sin of race prejudice could be compelled to 
read such a book! 

A Small-Town Man. By Mary Austin (Harpers, $2). This is a 
revision of the book entitled The Man Jesus, published by Mrs. Austin 
ten years ago. It is a most remarkable, but partial, portrait of Jesus. 
The supernatural (call it supernormal if you wish) element in his life 
is wholly disregarded. He is seen as a son of God, but no uniqueness is 
emphasized in that relation. It is written with great beauty of style 
and most admirably pictures the human side of the life of our Lord, 
Even his mysticism is fairly well understood and seen as a practical 
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element in life. Yet this book has this incurable defect; it does not 
reveal the real personality of the Christ. No one can do that who is not 
in close communion with him. 

The Lost Oases. By A. M. Hassenen (The Century Company, $4). 
A Moslem who speaks Arabic and writes perfect English made this mar- 
velous travel-trek across the Libyan desert, taking photographs and 
becoming saturated with the strange magic of sand and sun. Modestly 
told, it is thrilling and interesting. There is mysterious loveliness in 
the desert which such eyes as his can see and such a tongue as his can 
tell. The book contains ninety-one pictures for the eye, but every page 
is a picture for the mind. He discovered two lost oases and adds much 
to the geographic and geologic knowledge of a romantic region. 

Both Sides of Evolution. A Debate. By CHARLES SpurGEonN KNiciir 
(Arthur H. Field Publishing House, San Jose, Cal., 50 cents). It is the 
author who gives both sides to this discussion, using the two fictitious 
names, Professor Allen and the Rev. Doctor Barkley as the debaters. It is 
not without value, but Allen does not know all about evolution nor Bark- 
ley quite enough about either the Bible or religion to make their argu- 
ments conclusive. 

The World Program According to the Holy Scriptures. By ALEXANDER 
Harpire (Times-Mirror Press, Los Angeles, $1.50). This is a most vigor- 
ous argument against the Pre-Millenarian theory. The author con- 
clusively shows that the Bible does not anywhere teach such a doctrine. 
On its positive side it is not quite so strong, not always fully grasping 
the full spiritual significance of Apocalyptic symbolism. Many scholars 
would question the emphasis placed upon the predictive element in 
prophecy rather than on its permanent message to its own and every 
age. Yet all must agree with Doctor Hardie in making the dispensation 
of the Spirit the real millennial climax of the teaching of our Lord. 

Faith of Our Fathers. By Dororny WALworrH CarMan (Harper 
& Bros., $2). A cleverly written novel cruelly criticizing the politica! 
spirit of Methodist ecclesiastics and the worldliness of its members. If 
the writer had not been brought up by an itinerant minister, she would 
probably never have had light enough in her soul to see these imper- 
fections. Anyone, however, who reads this story in the light of the 
teachings of Jesus will be able to find a few faults in the family as well 
as in the flock that they served. A skillful and vigorous flinger of mud 
can smear the folks that deserve it, but will have soiled hands after doing 
such a dirty job. If all the ministers in Methodism should read this book 
they would say, “We have seen much of such badness as here pictured— 
and a thousand times as much goodness.” 

Twice Thirty. By Epwarp W. Box (Scribners, $4.50). Those who 
have read The Americanization of Edward Bok will find continued pleas- 
ure and benefit from this sequel. Mr. Bok faced struggle and difficulty 
with the determination to win. He made good and turned defeat into 
victory. This book of reminiscence, counsel and encouragement, de- 
scribed by the author as “simple annals of thought and experience,” has 
a genuine message for young men and indeed for all ages and classes. 
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Let no one say that the days of romance, adventure and achievement 
have departed from America. 

The Creative Spirit. An Inquiry Into American Life. By Ro iio 
Wa.rer Brown (Harpers, $2.50). What Clutton Brock spoke of as the 
banality of modern life is the theme of this book. Mr. Brown finds that 
monotonous sameness due to conventionalism and standardization is 
crushing the creative impulses that make for freedom and fullness of 
life. We certainly need to have our idealism asserted and directed to 
overcome the pressure of materialism. This book suggests some of the 
ways it should be done in the religious, educational, artistic and economic 
spheres. 

Ten Years After. By Putire Gress (Doran, $2.50). A penetrating 
and impartial review of the World War, the results due to the uncertain 
peace, the present perils and the hopes ahead. The economic aspects 
of the situation, the black reaction due to class passions and the clash 
of color, the intolerance of extremists, the illusions of parties, are all 
lucidly interpreted. Mr. Gibbs writes not from the standpoint of the 
pacifist or militarist but of a student of world affairs. He is thoroughly 
convinced that it is only as we re-dedicate ourselves to the spirit of 
Christianity, “that we can hope to solve the problems that beset us on 
every side, and exorcise the evil powers in the heart of humanity which 
are working for destruction.” 

The Secret Garden of the Soul. By E. Herman (Doran, $2). Mrs. 
Herman's books have the note of mystical meditation which is so re- 
freshing when it is united with deep thought and a practical trend. This 
volume contains some of her maturest essays. Every one stimulates the 
spiritual and ethical aspirations and guides to the peace of God in Christ 
that passeth all understanding but is one of the veritable realities of 
Christian experience. 

The Gospel and the Modern Mind. By Water R. Matruews, D.D. 
(Doran, $1.75). Those who want to know how theology can be used with 
profit in the pulpit should read these popular expositions by the Dean of 
King’s College, London. They were originally given as sermons in Saint 
Bartholomew's Church, New York. Passionate loyalty to Jesus Christ 
and a thorough knowledge of modern needs are evidenced in this book. 
It makes a convincing appeal to thoughtful laymen and stimulates in- 
telligent fidelity to the whole truth of Christianity. 

The Project Principle in Religious Education. By Erwin L. SHAVER 
(University of Chicago Press, $2.75). The new units of experience are 
now recognized by teachers as real life and not abstract subjects. The 
word “project” with which many are already conjuring, expresses the new 
emphasis which takes note of the pupil’s point of view and then leads 
him into larger conceptions and correlations. This book of interpreta- 
tions and illustrations, showing how this method has been actually and 
successfully applied, will help many Sunday-school teachers to do their 
work far more effectively. Preachers will also find here suggestive ideas 
in conveying their message. 

Projects in World-Friendship. By Joun L. Lospincrer (University of 
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Chicago Press, $1.75). One way to advance the cause of world peace 
is to educate young people in a knowledge and understanding of the life 
of other nations. Provincialism due to ignorance is the standing barrier 
and menace to healthy international amity and association. This volume 
of principles and programs, in terms of the project idea, is an excellent 
guide book in the study of missions and of social enterprises to which 
the Church is pledged. 

The Dilemmas of Jesus. By JAmMes Buiack, D.D. (Revell, $1.50). A 
dilemma can scarcely be entangled by one who sees clearly what are the 
alternatives. Jesus understood the issues of life better than any other 
teacher. The ways in which he solved the perplexing situations that 
constantly faced him are graphically described in this volume. It helps us 
to know the standards of Christ and how to be imitators of Christ in al! 
well doing. 

The Prophets and Their Times. By J. M. Powrs Smirn (University 
of Chicago Press, $2.25). The difference befween the prophets and their 
opponents was one of standpoint and direction. They were aware of the 
hand of God in the past L.. also heard the voice of God in the present. 
This enabled them to inte:,,.. the history of their times in terms of 
God and not in terms of L litical expediency. This exposition of the 
Prophets takes note of all available historical facts. It is a welconie 
addition to the rapidly increasing literature on the Old Testament 
prophecy, regarded as an ethical and spiritual inspiration of permanent 
value. 

Ultimate Values in the Light of Contemporary Thought. By J. S 
MacKenzie (Doran, $1.25). The question, What is truth? is akin to 
What is value? Doctor naecniaies maintains that value is definite!) 
found in beauty, actively created and not passively received. Created 
beauty has ultimate value and the power that creates it has worth. The 
idealism here advocated is a spiritual principle which interprets mind 
and spirit with discernment and thus becomes the basis for religious faith 
Much of our illusive thinking will be clarified by a study of this smal! 
but worthwhile volume. 

What Ails Our Youth? By Georce A. Coe (Scribners, $1.25). The 
trouble is due to a lack of education, a lack of encouragement and a lack 
of cooperation between the older folks and the younger. The youth 
movement is, however, full of encouragement but the interest in “the 
vocation of living” needs direction and stimulation. Doctor Coe’s suz- 
gestion to those who would help is to have “the implacable realistic eyes 
of our critical youth, to be baptized into their zeal for doing the difficult 
thing, to give them scope for action, to transfer responsibilities to them 
as rapidly as possible, not as reluctantly as possible.” The book is a 
clarion call to young and old to submit to a more adequate discipline 
for the perfecting of life. 

Life in the Heights. By J. H. Jowerr (Doran). This is another book 
of brief spiritual studies from the pen of this great preacher. In one or 
two places the book reads as Jowett used to preach. But for the most 
part, this book keeps company with Jowett’s other productions in being 
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unsatisfactory, or rather, unsatisfying reading. One who has heard 
Jowett preach will fear that these reflections of Jowett may come to be 
reflections on Jowett. Men will wonder as they read them in the years 
to come whether Jowett really was the great preacher he really was. 
No sermon of his was ever so stiffly intellectual, so cramped in scope, as 
are these brief discussions of a number of passages in the Epistles. There 
is many a flash of insight and an occasional fine putting of a matter. But 
these chapters are not as Jowett was. To measure him by these pages 
is to do gross injustice to this prince of preachers—J. M. V. 





FLASHLIGHTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE 
(The more important of these books may be reviewed hereafter.) 


Child Marriages. By May E. RicuMoNp and Frep S. Hatt (Russell 
Sage Foundation, $1.50). American marriage laws need reforming to 
avoid the outrageous criminality here described. 

Making Friends With Our Nerves. -y Orntson Swetr MARSDEN 
(Crowell, $1.75, net). Nerve rack is a m «tn obsession. Here are sug- 
gested remedies. : 

Nature Sermons. By Cuartes E. Jerrerson (Revell, $1.50). The 
Garden By the River. By Tuomas TrpLtapy (Revell). Two fragrant vol- 
umes on religion in nature, giving inspiration from God's outdoors. 

Visitation Evangelism. By A. Eart KerRNAHAN (Revell, $1.25). This 
is the oldest, newest and best evangelism.” A useful manual with an in- 
troduction by Bishop Hughes. 

Hearthstone League. Book of Remem>rance. By Bishop Apna W. 
Leonargp (Methodist Book Concern, $1). A record for pastors to keep a 
list of names of families pledged to the restoration of the family altar. 

Outline Studies in Old Testament History. By Apete TuTrie Mo- 
Entire (Abingdon Press, $1.50). A well-framed course of study for high- 
school credit work. 

Famous American Statesmen. By Saran K. Borton (Crowell, $2, 
net). A revised edition of these sketches of sixteen statesmen from 
George Washington to Woodrow Wilson. 

Arthur and Squirrel. By Jowanna Spyri (Crowell, $1.50, net). A 
children’s story by the famous author of Heidi. Arthur and Squirrel 
are a boy and a girl. 

Simon Kenton the Scout. By J. Il. Corpy (Crowell, $1.75, net). An 
adventurous story of a pioneer figure of the mid and farther West. 

To Be Near Unto God. By Asranam Kuyper (Macmillan, $3). One 
hundred and ten devotional meditations by this distinguished Nether- 
landish theologian and statesman. 

Snuff and Butters. By Evcten M. La Morte (The Century Company, 
$1.75). Nine brilliantly written stories dealing with the color problem 
as the West faces the East. 

Roman Catholicism and the Ku Klux Klan, By Cuaries EB. JEFFERSON 
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(Revell). Neither of the two will care for this calm and able study of 
both of them. 

A Book of Original Parties. By Ernet Owen (Abingdon, 75 cents), 
A recreational handbook describing a dozen different sorts of parties for 
evening entertainments. Quite unique. 

The Country Church and Its Program. By Eart A. ROADMAN (The 
Methodist Book Concern, 50 cents). A textbook for adult classes on the 
important problem of religion and rural life. 

Current Week Day Religious’ Education. By Pump Henry Lorz 
(Abingdon Press, $2, postage extra). An exhaustive study based on an 
important survey of week-day church schools—rich both in statistical 
and analytical descriptions. 





A READING COURSE 


Religious Experience. By R. H. Fisuer, D.D. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. Price, $2.25. 


The Inner Life. Essays in Liberal Evangelicalism. By Members of the 
Church of England. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
Price, $2. 


Ir is always refreshing to turn from the outer works to the citadels 
of Christianity and to be assured that they are still secure. Fears were 
cherished that they would be disintegrated by science, criticism and 
philosophy. The attacks, to be sure, destroyed some of the outer walls 
that were crumbling with age but the central fortresses were not touched 
After the dust of conflict settled, it was discovered that the belligerents 
were allies who were mistaken for enemies because their unconventional 
ways seemed to be hostile. 

One of these citadels is the reality of the experience of Christ pos- 
sessed by those who know Him whom they have believed. Its complexion 
and features are not uniform but they bear the family likeness. The 
mystical is conspicuous in some individuals, the intellectual, the ethical 
or the speculative in others. Despite these differences they all give proof 
of kinship with Christ and bear glowing witness to his unlimited suf- 
ficiency in satisfying their various needs. The fact that it is an expe- 
rience and not an inference, an insight into reality and not an illusion 
of super-sensitive souls, is demonstrated in daily living. This furnishes 
evidences for Christianity far more impressive than the writings of 
learned apologists, which are by no means to be discounted. 

The truth of Christian experience must, however, be translated into 
the current language of our own day. It must be interpreted by each 
age according to its own consciousness of values. The present temper is 
in sincere sympathy with Christianity, but it is averse to adopting phrases 
and expressions sanctioned by long use but not uttering its own aspira- 
tions. This demand for reality has reverence for the past and would not 
break with it. But it realizes that the portals of the present or the 
future cannot be opened with “the past’s blood-rusted key.” 





A Reading Course 


“New occasions teach new duties; Time makes 
Ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would 
Keep abreast of Truth.” 


This subject, furthermore, can be completely discussed only by those 
who have the transforming experience of the Indwelling Christ. They 
who do not have this indispensable qualification are bound to confuse 
the issues, and what they write would be like an exposition of Beetho- 
ven’s sonatas written by a deaf-mute. Such indeed is the case with a 
recent book on the psychology of religious mysticism, which assumes 
more than it proves. The author’s criticism of mystical writers sum- 
marizes his own contribution. Its conclusions “betray too clearly a pro- 
pensity to melodrama and grandiloquence.” It is this tendency that has 
led many to regard much of the “new psychology” as inimical to Christian- 
ity. Its laboratory tests and questionnaires are almost exclusively con- 
cerned with morbid manifestations among the sophisticated, and the 
generalizations invariably lead to a blind alley. Doctor Fisher well re- 
marks that by this method of inquiry, “Conclusions the most astounding 
are established by statistics the most fallacious.” It should not therefore 
be inferred that psychology is worthless. For one thing, it has made 
religion interesting “as a subject of inquiry and a topic of discourse,” but, 
as Dr. L. P. Jacks adds, “it is not making any of us more religious.” It 
has also clarified some religious ideas and exhibited the marvel of 
personality. If we know how to receive the wheat and reject the chaff 
this method of studying human life is helpful in the better appreciation 
of Christian experience. On the other hand, it should be insisted that 
the life which is “hid with Christ in God” cannot be subjected to tests 
by those who are out of sympathy with er suspicious of its realities, and 
who are therefore unable to understand its spiritual satisfactions and 
ethical achievements. As a matter of fact, psychologists no less than theo- 
logians would be greatly benefited by a closer study of philosophy. It 
would give them the synthetic mind to relate all phases of thought, emo- 
tion and practice in a context free from bias and prejudice. 

The value of Doctor Fisher’s volume is twofold. It is an interpre 
tation of religious experience from the standpoints of a student of books 
and of a pastor in contact with life. “It is indebted to many thinkers 
and teachers, but much more to the joys and sorrows which a passage 
through the world brings.” His discussions are suggestive rather than 
comprehensive, practical rather than academical. He thus succeeds in 
clear and correct interpretation of the springs of Christian conduct and 
he convincingly sets forth the laws of moral and spiritual growth. In 
some places he forcibly brings you face to face with stern facts that 
baffle only those who suffer from the sentimentalism of self-pity. He uses 
modern language in describing the sublime verities of the religious life 
and in making application to the present situation. 

The Inner Life is a volume of fourteen essays by representatives of 
the Anglican Church, who claim to be heirs of the Evangelical Revival, 
and who are at home in “the modern world with its historical method, 
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its philosophy of personality, and its scientific view of the universe.” 
An earlier volume entitled Liberal Evangelicalism attempted an irenical 
interpretation of their theological views. The present volume is a wel- 
come sequel on various aspects of personal religion. The discussions 
place their writers in the company of evangelicals of every denomination. 
Their position is radically different from that of Anglo-Catholics, who 
like them belong to the Church of England. The ecclesiastical issue is 
not raised but more to the poin‘ are the questions pertaining to the inner 
sanctities of the Christian life. Here we all are virtually at one for wit- 
ness and service. 

Doctor Fisher reminds us that “delight in definition has been the 
curse of Protestantism” (54). Is this strong language when we recall 
the stormy debates which still continue, and realize that many of them 
are logomachies, contentions about words and phrases supposed to be 
inelastic under the mistaken notion that there is only one view of Truth 
and a narrow-gauge approach to it? The essay on “The Church in the 
World” in The Inner Life points out the weaknesses of evangelicalism 
due in large measure to failure to understand the wholeness of life and 
to a limited conception of spirituality (194ff.). What is the explanation 
of “the sense of conventionality, of unreality, if not of falsehood” in much 
current religious life? It is due not solely to the worldliness of Chris- 
tians but to a refusal to relate all life to the central issue. We surely 
need consecutive and constructive thinking not as an academic discipline 
but as an ethical determination for right behavior. We must reconsider 
Christian Truth, not to modify it but to make it convincing to the modern 
mind and heart. Doctor Fisher has two chapters on “The Making of 
Christian Character” and “The Moral Results,” which are most timely in 
view of our divided loyalties. Equally pertinent are the two essays on 
“The Christian View of Life” and “Separation from the World” in Th« 
Inner Life. The preacher certainly needs courage to deal with these 
matters, but if he is considerate he will help many in his congregations 
who are perplexed about duty and responsibility. 

Consider some definite aspects of the Christian life such as conviction 
of sin, penitence, conversion, forgiveness, sanctification, communion with 
God, confession of Christ. Many are in a fog about these experiences 
and need positive and not negative teaching. Doctor Fisher’s chapters 
on “The Approach to Religion” and “The Crises of the Soul,” and the 
essays on “Man’s Spifitual Consciousness,” “The Divine Quest,” “Sin and 
Salvation,” “The Indwelling Christ,” in The Inner Life, are quite to the 
point in setting forth the grace and marvel of the Evangel. 

We need to recover the sense of wonderment in the Christian life 
as we realize that within us the Light still shines, the Bush is yet aflame, 
the most excellent Glory abides. Such an experience will extend hos- 
pitality to the radiance of the mystical vision, to the joys of emotional 
fervor, to the pressure of ethical demands, to the quest after intellectual 
lucidity. Let us keep clear before us the perfection and symmetry of 
Christ’s character and his teaching, and we shall be guarded against 
vagaries and eccentricities. He is neither ascetic nor esthetic, neither 
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individualist nor collectivist, neither idealist nor realist in any exclusive 
sense. He rather comprehends and transcends both. So should it be 
with those who through him enter into the life of love, light and liberty. 
Their spirituality will be evidenced by a loftiness of soul, a fellowship 
of the spirit with the Highest, a serene converse of nature with all that is 
holy, sweet and fair which adds something of awe and something of 
winsomeness to them, an atmosphere rare and divine in which kindred 
souls find unity in the One Spirit. Their saintliness, moreover, has a 
spontaneity and generosity which prove them to be at home in every 
clime and condition with a genius for being good and doing good (cf. 
Fisher, 21; The Inner Life, 212ff.). 

This, then, is the supreme business of preachers. They must first 
deepen the innermost springs of their own life for the sake of spiritual 
energy, and not omit the study of theology, philosophy, sociology and 
other subjects for the sake of intellectual certitude. The glory of Chris- 
tianity is that it is the most personal of all religions. The scientific and 
historical method must therefore be determined by the enduring Chris- 
tian experience which gives veracity and validity to the Faith. We need 
the sensitive soul which .is responsive to Christ and the understanding 
mind which is alert to contemporary needs, in order that we might give 
fullest expression to the opulent graces and beneficent virtues of the 
Christian life in the course of pulpit and pastoral service. Then shall 
we instruct, persuade and constrain our hearers to walk worthily of the 
high Christian vocation, in giving diligence to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace (Eph. 4. 1ff.).. The coming spiritual renais- 
sance awaits such an effective testimony by clergy and laity. 

Side Reading 

Psychology and the Sciences. Edited by Wm.1amM Brown (Macmillan, 
$2.60). These eight lectures by specialists in the allied sciences of biol- 
ogy, anthropology, logic, ethics, theology, education, medicine and 
psychical research, show the scope of psychology and impartially check 
up its conclusions in the interest of balanced knowledge. An important 
volume of the utmost value to preachers. 

The Imprisoned Splendor. By J. H. Cuampers Macavutay (Doran, 
$2). The reality of personal religion is based upon a conception of 
human values acquired only from Jesus Christ, who shows us how the 
ideal is to be made actual in the entire range of human relationships. 
The implications and applications of this truth are squarely faced in 
this volume. 

Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion. By W. R. Ince (Long- 
mans, $1). The unusual qualities of Dean Inge are well exhibited in 
this little treatise on religious experience. It is a searching examination 
of the perennial thirst of the soul and its satisfaction in Christ by means 
of meditation and prayer. 

For further information about books on subjects of interest to preach- 
ers, address this department, Reading Course, care of the METHODIST 


Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Oecan L. Josarn 
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PARTIAL PROSPECTS OF COMING ISSUES 


In the next number of the Mernopist Review there will be a memorial 
tribute to Bishop WiL11AM ALFRED QUAYLE, written by the Reverend Doctor 
Merron S. Rice, of Detroit, Mich. It will be followed by a posthumous 
article written by Bishop Quayte, entitled “A Place of Dusk and Mystery 
and Many Doors,” a characteristic literary essay of the same type as that 
by him on “The Haunting Quality,” which was published in our issue 
of September-October, 1924. There will also be a critical article, “William 
Alfred Quayle as a Man of Letters,” contributed by Professor Coiin A. 
ALEXANDER, Of Baker University. In this coming number there will also 
appear a most important study on the current question of Modernism in 
the Church of Rome, by that distinguished leader in Methodist theology, 
the Reverend Doctor Henry CLay SHeLpon. His subject is “The Tragedy 
of the Pontificate of Pius X.” Another related study, by Professor 
A. W. Nacuier of Garrett Biblical Institute, is “Hildebrand, Builder of the 
Papacy.” There will also be one and perhaps two papers on that stirring 
question of to-day: How Can We End War? 

In the November-December copy of the Review a high tribute will 
be paid to the life and work of Bishop Grorce H. Bickuiey by Bishop 
Joseru F. Berry, of Philadelphia. It was hoped to have this in the 
present number, but Bishop Berry, through no fault of his own, was 
unable to finish the article in time. 

Here is an appeal to all our subscribers, especially to those who 
are ministers in charge of churches. If each of them could secure for us 
one to three additional subscribers, it would wipe out the deficit of our 
publishing expenses. Probably no theological journal secures any profits 
and the Mernopist Review is believed to be one of those having the 
largest circulation. Surely for the next year five thousand more preach- 
ers and ten thousand laymen ought to take and read it. 

A very prominent lawyer in Cleveland, Ohio, is enthusiastically 
pleading that our Review be used as a basis for religious discussions— 
biblical, theological, devotional, etc.—in the Adult Classes of our Sunday 
schools. And this Eprror believes that wherever such classes have a 
competent teacher, his suggestion will be of high value. 

May we not hope that all Methodist pastors will make this one of the 
items for presentation on Good Literature Day, and still.more in private 
recommendations to the most intelligent readers in their church and 
congregation? 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE REVIEW 


Tue Frontispiece is from a snapshot taken of Bishop QUAYLE at 

Epworth Heights, Ludington, Mich., his favorite summer resort. . . 
Merton S. Rice, D.D., who writes the glowing tribute to Quayle is the 
well-known preacher at the magnificent Metropolitan Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Detroit, Mich. He is author of such books of strong 
sermons as The Dust of Destiny and The Expected Church. 
Cortrin C. ALEXANDER, Ph.D., is Professor of English Literature in Baker 
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president, and which is now promoting an endowed Literary Department 
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